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Peer-Mediated Reading Instruction in 
Special Education Resource Room Settings 

This final report is organized as follows: (a) presentation 

of the context, purpose and rationale of the grant, (b) a listing 
of grant objectives, (c) description of the grant workscope and 
related accomplishments, (d) presentation of the study's 
methodology, (e) description of the results, and (f) discussion 
of the implications of the results. Then in the Appendices, 
procedural manuals, research reports, and measurement instruments 
are provided. 

Purpose and Rationale 

An estimated one in three children experience significant 
problems in learning to read (National Commission of Excellence 
in Education, 1983) . Of these students, a large portion are 
often evidence slow, hesitant, effortful reading (e.g.. Idol, 
1988) . It has been hypothesized that this marked lack of reading 
fluency impairs not only word recognition success, but also 
comprehension (e.g.. Beck, 1985; Idol, 1988; Juel, 1988). 

Evidence suggests that for many students with disabilities, this 
inability to recognize words automatically presents the biggest 
hindrance to comprehension (e.g., Spear & Sternberg, 1986). 
Furthermore, increasing students' reading fluency has been 
demonstrated to lead to increased comprehension (Dahl, 1979; 
Dowhower, 1987; Herman, 1985; Samuels, 1979). 

One reason why many students with learning disabilities do 
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not develop adequate reading proficiency is that they are not 
afforded adequate opportunity to practice reading (Allington & 
McGill-Franzen, 1989; Haynes & Jenkins, 1986; Leinhardt, Zigmond, 
Cooley, 1981; Nagy & Anderson, 1984; O'Sullivan, Ysseldyke, 
Christenson, & Thurlow, 1990; Simmons, Fuchs, Fuchs, Mathes, & 
Pate, 1990) . Research on effective instruction repeatedly 
illustrates that students' opportunity to respond academically is 
a critical factor related to achievement (Brophy & Good, 1986; 
Greenwood, Delquadri, & Hall, 1984; Rosenshine & Stevens, 1986). 
Related research suggests that the opportunities students have to 
respond to academic tasks is a causal and direct factor in their 
academic achievement: More, opportunities to respond result in 
greater achievement, while fewer opportunities to respond result 
in less academic attainment (e.g., Greenwood et al., 1984). 

Thus, it is imperative that teachers implement strategies that 
structure the learning environment so that students will respond 
actively to academics. 

Current State of Reading Instruction 

Descriptive studies indicate that regular and special 
education reading instruction, as currently structured, does not 
provide an environment in which students with learning 
disabilities are afforded the necessary opportunities to practice 
reading to facilitate reading growth (Haynes & Jenkins, 1986; 
Gelzheiser & Meyers, 1991; O'Sullivan et al., 1990; Simmons et 
al., 1990). Observations of special education reading teachers 
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indicate they provide less group instruction and more individual 
seatwork than their regular education counterparts (Allington & 
McGill-Franzen, 1989; Haynes & Jenkins, 1986; O'Sullivan et al., 
1990) . Studies indicate that special education students spend a 
large percentage of their time waiting, off-task, and working 
independently on indirect reading activities such as worksheets 
(Allington & McGill-Franzen, 1989; Gelzheiser & Meyers, 1991; 
Haynes & Jenkins, 1986; Leinhardt et al., 1981). Haynes and 
Jenkins (1986) found that children with disabilities sent to 
resource rooms for reading instruction spent 52% of their time 
doing worksheets and only 25% of their time actually reading. 

Although the picture looks bleak for special education 
reading classes, time usage in regular reading classes is no 
better (Gelzheiser & Meyers, 1991) . Low performing and 
mainstreamed students spend approximately two-thirds of their 
reading periods independent of the teacher and engaged in 
nonreading or indirect reading activities (Allington & McGill- 
Franzen, 1989; Haynes & Jenkins, 1986). Additionally, when 
students are being instructed directly by the teacher in reading, 
they spend about 70% of their time passively watching and 
listening to the teacher, with little or no opportunity to 
respond; they spend only a small fraction of time actually 
reading (O'Sullivan et al., 1990; Simmons et al., 1990). In one 
observational study, low-performing fourth graders were given 
less than 10 seconds of actual reading practice in a 2-week 
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period (Delquadri, Greenwood, Whorton, Carta, & Hall, 1986). 

Data also suggest that students most at risk for school 
failure may receive less reading instruction and practice than 
their higher-performing peers (Allington, 1984; Hall, Delquadri, 
Greenwood, & Thurston, 1982) . Allington (1984) observed that as 
early as the first week of first grade, students at risk for 
qualifying for special education or remedial services received 
less reading practice and instruction. This translated into the 
at-risk students having the opportunity to read only 16 words of 
print as compared to higher achieving students being afforded the 
opportunity to read 1,933 words while being instructed by the 
same teachers. Similarly, it has been observed that at-risk 
first graders averaged no more than 20 seconds of direct reading 
practice during a reading instructional period (Hall, Delquadri, 

& Harris, 1977) and that teachers spent disproportionately more 
time with high performers, leaving little or no time for reading 
instruction for low performers (Hall et al., 1982). This trend 
continues as the years increase, resulting in an ever-increasing 
gap between the reading proficiency of different ability groups 
(Nagy & Anderson, 1984) . 

The result of these differences in reading experiences has 
been labeled by Stanovich (1986) as the "Matthew Effect" after a 
verse in the bible that discusses how the rich get richer and the 
poor get poorer (Matthew 25:29). He comments that, "The very 
children who are reading well and who have good vocabularies will 
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read more, learn more word meanings, and hence will read even 
better. Children with inadequate vocabularies, who read slowly 
and without enjoyment, will read less and, as a result, have 
slower development of vocabulary knowledge, which will inhibit 
further growth in reading ability" (p. 381) . 

In sum, it appears that students with disabilities are not 
afforded necessary opportunities to read and that they actually 
receive less instruction than their higher achieving peers. 
Regardless of setting, students with disabilities appear to spend 
a good portion of their reading instruction waiting for the 
teacher, engaged in indirect reading activities and 
noninstructional activities, and passively watching and listening 
to the teacher. Opportunities to respond to the teacher's 
instruction are few, and active engagement in the act of reading 
is low. 

Peer-Mediated Instruction 

Peer-mediated instruction is one arrangement that structures 
the environment to increase students' opportunities to respond 
(Greenwood et al., 1984; Greenwood, Carta, & Kamps, 1990). 
Applications of some peer-mediated strategies in reading have 
resulted in students receiving double or triple the amount of 
reading practice (Greenwood, Delquadri, & Carta, 1988; Greenwood, 
Delquadri, & Hall, 1989) . For example, students' opportunities 
to respond in a reading period increased from 28% to 78% when 
peer-mediated reading was implemented (Elliot, Hughes, & 
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Delquadri, 1984) . Furthermore, studies have demonstrated that 
peer tutoring with students with disabilities can be effective in 
increasing reading achievement (Lamport, 1982; Simmons et al., 
1990; Simmons, Fuchs, Fuchs, Pate, & Mathes, 1991; Top & 
Osguthorpe, 1987) . 

Peer-mediated instruction refers to an alternative teaching 
arrangement in which students mediate instruction for other 
students (Maheady, Harper, & Sacca, 1988) . It occurs whenever a 
teacher arranges for students to be instructed by other students 
and represents an efficient and feasible use of available 
classroom resources. 

Peer-mediated instruction is not a new idea. Its history 
has been traced back as early as the first century A.D. to 
Quintilian in his Institutio Oratoria in which he described an 
early cross-age tutoring program (e.g., Eiserman, Shisler, & 
Osguthorpe, 1987) . Peer-mediated strategies were resurrected in 
this century within the context of the anti-poverty and 
compensatory education movement of the 1960's (e.g., Elliott, 

1991) . Since that time, peer-mediated instruction has been 
acclaimed as an intervention designed to correct underachievement 
and improve life outcomes of children at-risk for school failure, 
including students with disabilities (e.g., Gerber & Kaufman, 

1981) . 

Beyond increasing reading practice, it is not clear if 
specific peer-mediated activities are best for increasing reading 
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multi-element peer-tutoring treatment. In this treatment, lower- 
performing readers (tutees) were paired with higher functioning 
readers (tutors) who monitored oral reading practice and 
documented and corrected word recognition errors. This method 
was used with selected pairs of students (Simmons et al., 1990) 
and as a classwide activity (Simmons et al., 1991). 

Compared to repeated reading, sustained reading has not 
received much empirical attention. However, sustained reading 
practice frequently is advocated for improving reading 
achievement (Adams, 1990; Chall, 1983; Idol, 1988). 

Additionally, sustained reading has been demonstrated to increase 
the reading achievement of students with disabilities when 
students read orally to peers (Greenwood et al., 1990). 

Unfortunately, repeated reading and sustained reading have 
never been compared directly. Thus, it is not clear which of the 
two methods is superior for improving reading fluency and 
comprehension. Without knowledge as to which method is better 
for effecting reading growth in students with disabilities, it is 
impossible to predict which might be better as a peer-mediated 
technique. 

Text Difficulty 

Although increasing opportunities to practice reading under 
supervision is an important step in addressing reading problems, 
it is also important to consider the actual text that students 
read. It is not clear how the difficulty of the reading text 
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impacts either sustained reading or repeated reading. Research 
indicates that when text is too difficult for students (i.e., 
frustrational level) , fluency disappears, word recognition errors 
become numerous, and students do not comprehend what they have 
read (e.g., Harris & Sipay, 1985; Richek, List, & Lerner, 1983). 
Thus, no benefit is likely to be gained by having students read 
frustrational level text (e.g., Adams, 1990). However, it is not 
known if students benefit more from practicing reading 
instructional level or independent level text. Instructional 
level text is material which the student can read with few word 
recognition errors after the teacher has introduced new words and 
prepared the student for the selection. Independent text is 
defined as material students can read with few errors without any 
teacher preparation (Harris & Sipay, 1985) . 

Objectives 

The primary purpose of this study was to extend previous 
research by adapting repeated reading (O'Shea & O'Shea, 1988; 
Samuels, 1987) and sustained reading (Greenwood et al., 1988) for 
use in a peer-mediated format with students identified as 
learning disabled in resource settings, while manipulating and 
testing the effect of the level of text difficulty. A unique 
feature of this study was that the treatments were mediated by 
learning disabled peers. In both treatments, all participants 
served both as tutors and tutees. 

Specifically, the objectives of this study were (a) to 
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comprehension? 

Workscope and Accomplishments 

Toward accomplishment of the objectives set forth for this 

project, the following activities were carried out. 

1 . The treatments were piloted in a junior high resource room 
and refined based on this pilot. 

2. A teacher manual for each treatment was developed. These 
manuals explicated the project's rationale as well as the 
actual reading procedures (see Appendices A and B) . 

3 . Twelve resource room teachers who taught reading to students 
identified as learning disabled were recruited and randomly 
assigned to one of three groups: sustained reading, repeated 
reading, or control. These teachers then identified six 
students from their reading class to include in the sample. 
Each student had to have IEP objectives in reading and had 
to be labeled as learning disabled. Additionally, teachers 
were asked to identify students who read at least at the 
primer level. A total 77 students were identified. Several 
teachers identified more than the requested six students due 
to the high levels of student migration during the school 
year. Ten students moved during the course of the 10-week 
study, leaving a final sample of 67. 

4. All students were pretested prior to the beginning of 
implementation of the treatments using counterbalanced forms 
of the reading test. Pretesting including administration of 
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placement tests for a commonly used basal reading series. 
Based on this test, students' instructional and independent 
reading levels were determined. 

Students were assigned randomly to read either instructional 
or independent level text, and books were purchased 
accordingly. Each student in the study was provided his or 
her own reading book. 

Students were trained in how to carry out each of the 
classwide peer-mediated reading interventions. Each 
classroom was trained by research staff. Each class 
required three 1-hour training sessions. 

The treatments were implemented three times per week for 
about 30 minutes each for 10 weeks. During that time, 
classrooms were observed by research staff every 2 weeks and 
fidelity of treatment data were collected. 

In addition to observing the treatments, all classrooms, 
including control classrooms, were observed during normal 
reading instruction. Collected data were used to compare 
the quality of instruction across groups when teacher- 
directed instruction was in progress to determine whether 
effects might be attributed to superior teaching in a 
particular group. 

At the end of 10 weeks, students were posttested using 
alternate, counterbalanced forms of the reading test. 

Pre- and posttests were scored and observational data were 
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coded. All data were entered into a computerized database 
where they were analyzed statistically. 

11. A comprehensive review of the literature on peer-mediated 
reading instruction with students with disabilities was 
completed using the methodology of best-evidence synthesis 
(Slavin, 1986) (see Appendix C) . 

Methodology 

The Sample 

The population . Subjects were fourth- through sixth-grade 
students identified as learning disabled who were receiving 
reading instruction in special education resource rooms. For 
inclusion in the study, students must have had an identified 
learning disability in reading. A disability in reading was 
considered a sever discrepancy of 1 or more standard deviations 
between assessed intellectual ability and academic achievement in 
reading. In order to be included in the sample, subjects must 
have received reading instruction in a special education resource 
setting and must have had IEP objectives in reading. Students 
who were placed in special education resource reading because of 
behavioral problems or because of mental retardation were not 
included in the sample. 

Sampling procedures . Upper elementary and middle school 
special education resource room teachers were recruited for 
participation. The requirements for inclusion in the study 
included: (a) the teacher provided reading instruction to her 
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students, and (b> the teacher's students were receiving resource 
services because they had been identified as learning disabled. 
Rp.search D esign 

This project utilized a two factor, multiple treatment, pre- 
posttest control group design in which subjects' treatment 
assignment was nested under their teachers' assignment. The two 
factors were type of peer-mediated instruction (i.e., repeated 
reading vs. sustained reading) and level of text difficulty 
(i.e., instructional vs. independent). The design was 
experimental because special education resource teachers who 
volunteered were assigned randomly to control or experimental 
groups and experimental teachers were assigned randomly to the 
repeated reading or the sustained reading group. 

Students were nested under teachers because students' 
treatment assignment was determined by the assignment of their 
teachers. However, because treatments were carried out 
independently of the teacher, the assumption of independence of 
error was met; thus, students were the unit of analysis (Hopkins, 

1982 ) . 

During pretesting, experimental subjects were administered a 
placement test to determine their instructional and independent 
reading levels for the reading series utilized for the project. 
Students' assignment to instructional or independent level text 
was determined through random assignment, irrespective of 
classroom. However, students who had instructional levels at the 
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primer level were assigned only to instructional level text, 
since independent level reading material was not available. 
Control students also were assigned randomly to instructional or 
independent comparison groups so that the design was balanced, 
with equal number of subjects in each cell. However, text level 
was not actually manipulated for control subjects. 

To control for a possible teacher effect, each comparison 
group had four teachers. In all three conditions, the subjects 
were of similar ages and evidenced similar types of disabilities. 
Classwide Peer Tutoring Conditions 

Peer-mediated instruction was conducted in the students ' 
special education resource reading classes three times each week 
for 10 weeks. Each tutoring session required approximately 30 
minutes. The general procedures were similar to Classwide Peer 
Tutoring (CWPT) developed at Juniper Garden's Children Project at 
the University of Kansas (Greenwood et al., 1988). These 
procedures include: a team arrangement, pairs of near equal 
ability, reciprocity of tutoring roles, and a point system for 
reinforcing reading and tutoring behaviors. All students in a 
teacher's class participated in peer-mediated instruction at the 
same time, which occurred during time normally scheduled for 
reading instruction. Thus, peer-mediated reading replaced part 
of scheduled reading time in experimental classrooms. 

Students were paired by the researcher so that each member 
of a pair was reading text at either in instructional or 
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additional reinforcement. At the end of the instructional week, 
points were reported, total points for each team were determined, 
and the winning team was announced (Greenwood et al., 1988). 

Thus, the motivational procedures were both competitive and 
cooperative. 

The overall instructional time did not vary among 
conditions. The total instructional time allotted for reading in 
control and experimental classrooms was approximately the same. 
Additionally, the actual time spent in oral reading was the same 
for the two experimental conditions: In both experimental 
conditions, subjects read orally for a total of 9 minutes and 
followed along as a peer read for another 9 minutes. Thus, 
outcome differences among treatments were not a function of 
instructional time. 

Sustained reading . In the sustained reading condition, the 
reader read orally from assigned basal reading text continuously 
for 9 minutes, while the tutor monitored errors, corrected errors 
when they occurred, and awarded points for reading accurately. 
After 9 minutes, the tutor and the reader switched roles and 
repeated the process (Greenwood et al., 1988). Reading material 
was read one time only, with readers reading different selections 
of text. 

Repeated reading . The procedures for the repeated reading 
condition were derived from the O'Shea, Sindelar, and O'Shea 
(1987) procedures in which subjects read one passage three times. 
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These procedures were somewhat more complex than the sustained 
procedures ; however, with training and monitoring, the subjects 

carried out the procedures satisfactorily. 

During repeated reading, subjects read three different 
passages three times each for 1 minute at each reading, for a 
total reading time of 9 minutes. At the end of each 1 minute 
reading, errors were corrected and points awarded. Pages were 
covered with an acetate sheet that was fastened with a paper 
clip. Thus, tutors were able to record errors as they occurred 
with the use of a grease pencil. After errors were corrected, 
the acetate sheet was erased and the reader read the same text 
again. After the third reading of a selection, the acetate was 
moved to the next page for a new selection, and the process was 
repeated. After the first reader read three passages three times 
each, the tutor and the reader switched roles and repeated the 

entire process. 
mntrol C ondition 

subjects received reading instruction from their teachers in 

normal fashion. 

Measures 

achievement . Reading achievement was measured using the 

-ahenslve «*“> <'“*■' ‘ 

Hamlett, 1989) (see Appendix D) . Reading achievement 
assessed individually both before and after implementation of 
peer-mediated reading instruction. The scores derived from this 
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test were (a) the average number of words correctly read orally 
in 3 minutes, 

(b) the average number of correct responses to 10 comprehension 
questions asked after a 3 minutes timed reading of a story, and 

(c) the n umb er of maze choices answered correctly on a 2-minute 

maze activity. 

The CRAB employs four 400-word traditional folktales, used 
in previous studies of reading comprehension (e.g., Brown & 

Smiley, 1977; Jenkins, Heliotis, Haynes, & Beck, 1986). The 
stories were rewritten by Jenkins et al. (1986) to approximate a 
second- to third-grade readability level (Fry, 1968), while 
preserving the gist of the stories. These folktales serve as 
stimuli for all CRAB tasks. On one passage, subjects are 
required first to read orally for 3 minutes and then to answer 10 
comprehension questions. On a second passage, students (a) have 
2 minutes to complete a maze, (b) read orally for 3 minutes, and 
(c) answer 10 comprehension questions. The comprehension 
questions, developed by Jenkins et al. (1986), require short 
answers reflecting recall of information contained in idea units 
of high thematic importance. The maze activity was prepared by 
leaving the first sentence intact; thereafter, every seventh word 
was replaced with a 3-item multiple choice, where only one item 
provides a semantically correct replacement. Across pre- and 
posttestings each student read from all four passages. Tasks 
associated with passages and orders of administration of the 
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tests were counterbalanced across treatment groups. 

To generate the words read correctly score, examiners mark 
insertions, omissions, substitutions, hesitations of longer than 
5 seconds, and mispronunciations not caused by speech related 
problems as the student reads. Omissions and additions of the 
endings (ed, s, and ing) are scored as errors; self-corrections 
are not. Student performance is scored as the average number of 
correct words read, averaged across the two 3-minute samples. 
Test-retest reliability ranges from .93 to .96 (Fuchs, Deno, & 
Marston, 1983) . Concurrent validity with the Stanford 
Achievement Test - Reading Comprehension Subtest was .91 (Fuchs, 
Fuchs, & Maxwell, 1988). 

For the number of correct comprehension questions , students 
respond orally to ten comprehension questions after reading a 
story for 3 minutes. Questioning is terminated after 5 
consecutive incorrect answers. Students performance is scored as 
the average number of questions answered correctly, averaged 
across the two 10-question samples. Concurrent validity with the 
Stanford Achievement Test - Reading Comprehension subtest was .82 
(Fuchs et al., 1988). 

For the number of correct maze responses , scorers count the 
number of correct and incorrect responses. Agreement was .99 for 
this index, as calculated on a sample of 20 protocols using the 
Coulter formula. The correlations for the number of correct maze 
with the Stanford Achievement Test - Reading Comprehension test 
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was .82. 

Fidelity of Treatment 

After training, observations of each classroom and each 
subject were conducted every 2 weeks for a total of five times in 
each of the treatment classrooms after training. An observation 
checklist of all the behaviors that should occur during each 
peer-mediated instruction condition was adapted from the 
Teacher's Implementation Report for Reading Tutoring (Greenwood 
et al., 1988) for each treatment. This observation system was 
used during each observation. These observations served to 
determine whether treatments were conducted proper ly.- 

All observations were conducted by the second author and two 
graduate level students. All items were scored as being either 
present or absent. Reliability data on the observation system 
were collected on 20% of the observations for both treatment 
instruments. Interobserver agreement for both instruments was 
98%. Agreement was calculated as agreements/ (agreements + 
disagreements) . 

Observations of Teacher-Directed Reading Instruction 

Teachers in all three conditions were observed twice during 
the 10 weeks of the treatment during regular teacher-directed 
reading instruction. The purpose of these observations was to 
document how time was used during reading instruction across 
conditions. We hoped that teachers' use of instructional time 
would not differ significantly across conditions, so that any 
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differences in reading achievement could be attributed more 
readily to the treatments rather than to the quality of teacher- 
directed instruction. 

Two observational tools were employed: Reading Instructional 
Time Use (RITU) and Teacher Effectiveness Rating Scale (TERS) 

(see Appendix D) . The second author and one research assistant 
completed interobserver reliability checks on 37% of the normal 
reading instruction observations. 

The RITU (Mathes & Fuchs, 1991b) is a frequency count 
recording instrument developed for this study. It focuses on the 
behavior of one target student during reading instruction. 
Categories of behavior are. (a) attending to teacher-directed 
instruction, (b) reading orally, (c) reading silently, (d) 
completing independent seatwork, and (e) noninstructional waiting 
or off-task behavior. The observer uses a stopwatch with digital 
display to record the time that the target student engages in 
each category of behavior. When the student changes behavior, 
the observer looks at the time on the watch, clears and restarts 
the watch, then writes the time down for the appropriate 
behavioral category. Interobserver agreement for the total RITU 
was .91. The agreement for each category of behavior was as 
follows: attending to teacher directed instruction, .93; oral 
reading, .89; silent reading, .82; independent seatwork, .98; and 
noninstructional waiting or off-task behavior, .86. 

The TERS (Simmons, Fuchs, & Fuchs, 1989) focuses on teacher 
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behaviors. it is a global measure of generic functions modeled 
after the Teacher Effectiveness Evaluation Form (Gersten, Meyer, 

& Zoref, 1979) . The TERS was filled out immediately following 
each observation. The TERS documents allocation of 
instructional time, review activities, statement of objects, 
presentation, guided practice, academic feedback, 
students' opportunities to respond, and behavior management. A 
teacher's score is determined as the portion of points earned out 

of the total possible. Overall interobserver reliability on this 
instrument was .92. 

Teacher and Student Satisfaction 

Following the 10 weeks of the intervention implementation, 
experimental teachers and students answered questionnaires 
exploring their satisfaction with the treatments. The 
questionnaire probed their opinions about the appropriateness and 
benefits of the treatment they were assigned to and requested 
teachers to identify aspects of the treatments to improve. items 
followed a 5-point Likert-type format. 

Results 

Demographics 

Performing chi-square analysis on categorical data and 
oneway analysis of variance on continuous data, no reliable 
differences were found among groups on grade, IQ, and 
socioeconomic status. However, using one-way analysis of 
variance (ANOVA) , a reliable difference was revealed on the 
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number of years that students had been in special education 
classes F(2,64) = 5.08, p < .05. Post hoc analysis using the 
Student-Newman-Keuls procedure indicated that students in the 
sustained reading group had, on average, been in special 
education for fewer years than either the repeated reading group 
or the control group. Thus, it is possible that students in the 
sustained reading group were less severely disabled since, as a 
group, they were not identified as early as students in the other 
groups. Table 1 shows the demographic data for each group. 

Table 1: Mean student demographics by treatment group. 



Measure 


Treatment Group 


F or 
X 2 


E 


Repeated 

Reading 

n=22 


Sustained 
Reading 
n=2 3 


Control 

n=22 


Grade 


4.6 


5.0 


5.0 


X 2 = 


.27 




(.73) 


(.70) 


(.82) 


5.17 




IQ 


89 


92 


91 


F = 


.73 




(13.12) 


(13.67) 


(15.47) 


.31 




Years in SpEd 


3.34 


2.52 


3.77 


F = 


.01 




(1.33) 


(1.30) 


1.37 


5.08 





Achievement 

Pretest . Data were analyzed through SPSS/PC+ (Norusis, 

1988) statistical procedures using Wilks's lambda criterion. 

Since multiple dependent measures were analyzed, multivariate 
analysis of variance (MANOVA) was performed initially. MANOVA on 
pretest measures indicated that the groups initially were not 
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equivalent. Thus, multivariate analysis of covariance (MANCOVA) 
was performed to determine differences in posttest performance. 
Table 1 shows initial pretest scores and standard deviations for 
each group, as well as the F value and p-values for differences 
among groups. Table 2 presents initial pretest scores, standard 
deviations, and the inferential statistics for the main effect of 
text difficulty and the 2 -way interaction of treatment and text 
difficulty. 

Table 2: Group mean pretest scores (standard deviations) and 

inferential statistical values for differences among 
groups for each CRAB subtest. 



CRAB 


Treatment Group 






Subtest 

Measure 


Repeated 
Reading 
n=22 ' 


Sustained 

Reading 

n=23 


Control 

n=22 


F 


P 


Words Correct 


139.59 

(88.26) 


231.76 

(113.92) 


207.07 

(112.57) 


4.55 


.01 


Comprehension 


2 . 64 
(1.90) 


4.48 

(2.71) 


3.30 

(2.02) 


3.90 


.03 


Mazes Correct 


5.95 

(3.72) 


11.78 

(5.90) 


7.95 

(4.87) 


8.15 


.00 



0 
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Table 3: Group mean pretest scores (standard deviations) and 

inferential statistical values for differences among 
groups X text level of difficulty for each CRAB 
subtest. 



CRAB 

Subtest 

Measure 


Treatment Group 


F 


E 


Repeated 

Reading 


Sustained 

Reading 


Control 


Inst. 

n=13 


Ind. 

n=10 


Inst. 

n=10 


Ind. 

n=9 


Inst. 

n=13 


Ind. 

n=9 


Words 

Correct 


112.5 

(59.5) 


172 . 1 
(108.2) 


220.3 

(121.8) 


246.7 

(107.2) 


209.6 

(127.8) 


203.38 

(93.6) 


Text 

1.0 


. 3 


By 

Trmt 

.51 


. 6 


Compre- 

hension 


2.4 

(1.7) 


2.9 

(2.2) 


4.3 

(2.7) 


4.7 

(2.9) 


2.7 

(1.9) 


4 . 1 
(2.0) 


Text 

1.7 


.2 


By 

Trmt 

. 32 


.7 


Mazes 

Correct 


13.9 

(8.1) 


16.2 

(10.6) 


22 . 0 
(14.0) 


27.9 

(13.1) 


18.4 

(10.4) 


22.4 

(13.7) 


Text 

. 55 


.5 


By 

Trmt 

.27 


.8 



Posttest Measures 

Due to initial differences among groups at pretest, a two- 
way (treatment group: repeated reading vs. sustained reading vs. 
control; text difficulty: instructional vs. independent) 
multivariate analysis of covariance (MANCOVA) was performed on 
posttest scores, using pretest scores as covariates. This 
analysis indicated a main effect for treatment. However, there 
was no main effect for text difficulty and no interaction between 
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treatment and text difficulty. Thus, univariate analysis were 
performed to investigate the treatment group main effect. 
Univariate analyses were carried out using analysis of covariance 
(ANCOVA) with each posttest measure's corresponding pretest used 
as the covariate. Data were analyzed using a one-tailed test of 
the null hypothesis since prior studies on classwide peer- 
mediated reading indicate the directionality of anticipated 
differences (Simmons et al., 1991). 

A significant difference was found among groups on the 
fluency measure (i.e., words read correctly) F(2,63) = 2.79, g < 
.05. Performanc on questions correct and mazes correct were not 
significant F(2,63) = 1.50 and 1.75, ns. Post hoc analysis of 
the words read correctly measure using the Student-Newman-Keuls 
test indicated that the sustained reading group significantly 
outperformed the control group. However, the sustained reading 
group and the repeated reading group were not significantly 
diff e rent. Likewise, there were no reliable differences between 
the repeated reading and the control groups. Table 4 shows the 
adjusted posttest scores and standard deviations for each CRAB 
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measure. Table 4: Mean adjusted posttest scores and inferential 



statistical values for differences among 
groups for each subtest of the CRAB. 



CRAB Subtest 


Treatment Group 






Repeated 

Reading 

n=22 


Sustained 
Reading 
n=2 3 ' 


Control 

n=22 


F 


E 


Words Correct 


218.95 


227.46 


207.97 


2.79 


.03 


Comprehension 


4.13 


4.77 


4.00 


1.52 


. 30 


Maze Correct 


9.31 


11.42 


10.61 


1.75 


. 18 



Effect sizes for each posttest measure were calculated based 
on analysis of covariance adjusted scores. For both treatments, 
effect sizes were negligible. Table 5 presents the effect size 
for each treatment group compared to the control group and the 
sustained reading group compared to the repeated group for each 
CRAB measure. 



Table 5: Effect sizes for each CRAB measure and each treatment 



group . 



CRAB Subtest 
Measure 


Repeated 

Reading 

vs. 

Control 


Sustained 

Reading 

vs. 

Control 


Sustained 
Reading vs. 
Repeated 
Reading 


Words Correct 


.10 


.17 


.07 


Comprehens ion 


.01 


.04 


.04 


Maze 


-.24 


.15 


.38 



Fidelity of Treatment 

Observations of the implementation of classwide peer- 
mediated reading instruction indicated that students and teachers 
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implemented both versions with high levels of fidelity. The 
average implementation score for the repeated reading condition 
was 92%; for the sustained reading condition, 94%. While the two 
treatments did not differ in average implementation, the repeated 
reading condition implementation scores ranged more (65% to 99%) 
than did the sustained reading implementation scores (82% to 

100 %) . 

observational Data of Teacher-Direct e d Reading Instruction 
Data from observations of teacher-directed reading 
instruction were analyzed using oneway ANOVAs using each category 
of behavior on the RITU observation instrument and for total 
score of TERS. Results of RITU indicated that the three groups 
did not differ significantly on the time spent on total reading 
instruction, or the percentage of (a) attending to teacher- 
directed instruction, (b) oral reading practice, (c) silent 
reading practice, or (d) noninstructional waiting or off-task 
behavior. However, a significant difference was indicated for 
the percentage of time students spent engaged in independent 
seatwork, F (2,9) =7.43, p < .05. Post hoc analysis using the 
Student-Newman-Keuls procedure indicated that the sustained 
reading group spent more time completing independent seatwork 
that either the repeated reading group or the control group. 
Analysis of the TERS also indicated a difference in the overall 
quality of teachers' instruction F(2,9) = 5.06, p < .05. Post 
hoc analysis indicated that the instruction of the repeated 
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reading group was rated higher than that of either the sustained 
reading group or the control group. Table 6 displays the results 
for these observational data. 

Table 6: Mean percentage of total instructional time scores on 

the RITU and mean rating scores on the TERS, standard 
deviations and statistical values for differences 
between groups for observational data collected during 
normal reading instruction. 



Measure 


Treatment Group 








Repeated 


Sustained 


Control 


F 


E 




Reading 


Reading 










n=4 


n=4 


n=4 






Teacher- 


51% 


24% 


27% 


3.77 


.06 


Directed 

Instruction 


(14) 


(18) 


(13) 






Oral 


6% 


1% 


5% 


2.69 


.12 


Reading 


(4) 


(1) 


(3) 






Silent 


16% 


14% 


17% 


.04 


.96 


Reading 


(V) 


(ID 


(16) 






Independent 


5% 


38% 


12% 


7.43 


.01 


Seatwork 


(10) 


(13) 


(16) 






Waiting or 


22% 


22% 


38% 


1.79 


.22 


off-task 


(15) 


(7) 


(18) 






Total 


35.03 


42.37 


37.37 


.91 


.44 


Minutes of 


(8.15) 


(4.31) 


(7.34) 






Reading 












TERS 


75.88% 


41.25% 


49.00% 


5.06 


.03 


Total 

Score 


(19.84) 


(20.02) 


(16.90) 







Teacher and Student Satisfaction 

Results of the questionnaires completed by teachers and 
students at the end of the 10-week treatment indicated high 
levels of satisfaction with both treatments. 




3 
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No differences were 
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found between the two treatments. On a 5-point scale, with 
larger numbers representing more favorable responses, teachers 
reported a mean score of 4.3 for appropriateness of the 
treatments. Teachers reported that they felt that the treatments 
had contributed positively to their students' reading progress (M 
=4.0) as well as to their students' self-confidence about 
reading (M = 4.9). Furthermore, teachers reported that they were 
likely to use the treatment again (M = 4.7) and that they felt 
the benefits of participating in the project out weighed any 
inconvenience encountered (M = 4.3). 

While there were no statistical differences on any questions 
asked to the teachers, students did express statistically 
different opinions on the degree to which they liked their 
respective treatments. The repeated reading group reported a 
greater satisfaction with the treatment (sustained reading M = 
3.5, repeated reading M = 4.4), F(l,6) = 2.30, p < .05. However, 
no other differences were found between the two groups. Both 
groups of students reported that they felt tutoring helped their 
reading (M = 4.7), that they liked being on a team (M = 4.4), 
earning points (M = 4.9) and that they liked being on the winning 
team (M = 4.7) . 

Discussion 

The results of this study suggest that sustained reading 
within a classwide peer-mediated reading procedure is superior to 
typical reading instruction for developing fluency. However, 
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neither method was superior to typical instruction in increasing 
comprehension. Thus, the hypothesis that fluency development 
would also increase comprehension development was not supported 
by this study. Additionally, the use of repeated reading as a 
technique for increasing reading ability was not supported, at 
least when used in the context of a classwide peer-mediated 
activity with learning disabled students serving as tutors. 

While statistical significance was achieved for the fluency 
measure (i.e., words correct) for the sustained reading group, 
the effect size achieved for this measure was relatively weak. 

There also appeared to be no effect for the level of text 
difficulty. However, given the relatively weak effects achieved 
by the treatments, it is unclear if the level of text difficulty 
truly had no effect or if the treatments were not strong enough 
to demonstrate the effect of text difficulty. 

The results of this study indicate that peer-mediated 
reading instruction may not always yield the strong effects that 
reviews of the literature (i.e., Mathes & Fuchs, 1991a) and 
studies of similar treatments (i.e., Simmons et al., 1991) would 
lead one to expect. Additionally, the results seem to lead to 
the conclusion that increasing reading achievement is a complex 
phenomenon that may require more than increasing opportunities to 
practice. While the results suggest that increasing opportunity 
to practice reading did have some effect, the effects were not 
dramatic and apparently were mediated by the type of practice. 
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Thus, the rationale that peer-mediated reading should lead to 
academic increases may be simplistic. 

It must be recognized that previous studies of classwide 
peer-mediated reading instruction have. been conducted in 
mainstream classrooms (Simmons et al., 1991) and often have not 
included students with disabilities (Elliott, 1991; Greenwood et 
al., 1989). Thus, it is likely that the severity of reading 
disability found in students participating in previous studies 
was less. The expected gain for a less severe population would, 
of course, be greater. 

Interestingly, the present results are in keeping with 
results found by Scruggs and Osguthorpe (1986) in a study 
examining a reciprocal role decoding treatment conducted with 
same age students identified as learning disabled in resource 
rooms. Like the present study, Scruggs and Osguthorpe found 
statistical significance on the measure most closely related to 
the treatment (i.e., decoding) but weak effect sizes. 
Additionally, like the present study, the treatment utilized by 
Scruggs and Osguthorpe was similar to a treatment that resulted 
in strong effects when applied in mainstream settings (Top & 
Osguthorpe, 1985; Top & Osguthorpe, 1987). 

Given that the sustained reading treatment obtained better 
results than the repeated reading treatment, it is recommended 
that sustained reading be applied in future versions of peer- 
mediated reading instruction. However, it seems likely that this 
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one component alone may not have the power to increase reading 
achievement dramatically with more severely disabled readers. It 
seems likely that resource teachers should also make use of other 
practices and curriculum which have been demonstrated to be 
effective for this population. Perhaps in tandem with other 
effective practices as such as Direct Instruction (Carnine, 
Silbert & Kameenui, 1990), Curriculum-Based Measurement (Fuchs & 
Deno, in press) , and other components of peer-mediated 
instruction (Simmons, et al., 1991), the increase in 
opportunities to practice reading may result in more dramatic 



effects . 
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PEER-MEDIATED RESOURCE READING 



Preface 



This manual was developed for Peer-Mediated Resource Reading, a 
research and demonstration project sponsored by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Education. The purpose of this project is to work coop- 
eratively with resource room teachers to develop, implement, and 
evaluate the effectiveness of methods designed to enhance the 
quality of instructional services provided mildly handicapped 
students. This research focuses on the class wide application of 
peer- mediated reading instruction and how it effects students' 
reading fluency and comprehension. The procedures described 
should complement your current reading instruction program by 
structuring additional opportunities for your students to read 
and receive feedback and reinforcement. 

This manual explains the procedures for introducing, implement- 
ing, and monitoring the project's version of peer-mediated read- 
ing instruction. The basic procedures rely heavily on tutoring 
procedures developed by Charlie Greenwood, Joe Delquadri, and 
Judith Carta at the University of Kansas (Classwide Peer Tutor- 
ing). The specific reading procedures rely heavily on research 
conducted in mainstream classrooms at George Peabody College by 
Deborah Simmons, Lynn Fuchs, Doug Fuchs, Janie Pate, and Patricia 
Mathes (Peabody Classwide Peer Coaching) . We appreciate the 
foundation developed by these individuals and acknowledge the 
integral part these methods play in the overall peer— mediated 
reading program described in this manual. 

We wish to recognize Dr. Deborah Simmons at Peabody College for 
writing an earlier version of this manual for another project and 
we wish to thank her for allowing us to use her work as a basis 
for this manual. 

The purpose of this project is to expand past research by apply- 
ing peer-mediated reading procedures which have been shown to be 
effective in mainstream classrooms to resource rooms. In this 
project, your special education students will serve as both 
readers and tutors. Previous research has demonstrated that when 
mildly handicapped students are given the role of serving as 
tutor, they achieve better than mildly handicapped students who 
serve only as readers. 
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Chapter 1 

Introduction 




CHAPTER ONE: INTRODUCTION 



We believe teachers can make a difference in student achievement 
whether that student is handicapped or normally achieving, with 
your assistance, we will examine how substantial that impact can 
be on learning disabled students. We appreciate your participa- 
tion in the project and look forward to your assistance and 
feedback. 

To test the potential of peer-mediated reading instruction in 
resource rooms, it is important that you follow the prescribed 
methods as closely as possible. If practiced as prescribed, 
these methods should make a positive difference in your students' 
reading achievement. 

Throughout the course of the project, the roles of the Peabody- 
Vanderbilt staff are to (a) assist you in providing optimal 
training to your students, ( b ) monitor implementation of the 
procedures, and (c) evaluate the effectiveness of the interven- 
tion. The primary objective of our mission is to train students 
to conduct and participate in tutoring sessions that result in 
improved reading achievement and social skills. This is a joint 
Thus, it is important that you communicate your con- 
cerns, ideas, and suggestions to us so that we can respond ac- 
cordingly. 

Thank you for your commitment to our project. we are enthusias- 
tic and optimistic that our coordinated energy and efforts will 
benefit all involved. Our optimism is grounded in the demonstra- 
tion that students achieve in classrooms when teachers accept 
responsibility for all students and implement instructional meth- 
ods that accommodate the range of skills and needs in the class- 
room. 



MANUAL OBJECTIVES 

After reading this manual, you will be able to: 

1. Define and state the rationale for peer-mediated reading 
instruction and Repeated Reading. 

2. Pair students for peer-mediated reading and assign pairs 
to teams. 

3. Teach students to serve as tutors. 

4. Teach students to serve as readers. 

5. Collect student and team points. 

Implement the steps of the project's peer-mediated reading 
program. 
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INTRODUCTION TO PEER-MEDIATED INSTRUCTION 



Definition and Rationale 



You are most likely familiar with the concept of peer tutoring. 
Peer-mediated instruction is a synonym for peer tutoring and is 
an activity where students within the classroom work together to 
enhance their academic performance. 



Peer-mediated reading instruction is an innovative and resource- 
ful means of addressing the diverse needs of students in vour 
classroom. It broadens your options for providing reading prac- 
tice, feedback, and instruction. y p 



Research conducted during the past two years at Peabody College - 
yanderbilt indicates that mildly handicapped students are capable 
?5« han ?i^ n - < i - the res P° ns ibilities required in peer-mediated read- 
mg. Additionally, the research indicates that mildly handi- 

stu f® nts who participate make significantly greater read- 
ing gains than those who do not! 

P f« 1 ' S i versi . on of peer-mediated instruction, all 
students in the class will serve both as tutors and readers. 
Experimental studio indicate that when consistently implemented, 
15 type of peer-mediated instruction produces a classroom 

tha ^ t ^•” ( ;^ eases the amount of learning time, material 
covered^ and skills mastered, decreasing off-task and disrup- 



Peer-mediated instruction differs from most other 
methods in several important ways: 



instructional 



* It uses peers to supervise responding and practice. 

* It uses a game format, including points and competing teams, 
to motivate students and maintain their interest. 



Why is Peer-Mediated Reading Important? 



One of the most persistent problems that classroom teachers face 
is how to ensure that all students engage in learning tasks and 
receive sufficient practice to master these tasks. We have found 
that it is simply not enough to expose students to academic 
materials or to put students into stimulating environments. 
Students must actively engage in the learning task in order to 
perform well. Students must interact directly with the learning 
task, and not just watch or listen to it. Thus, this project's 
peer-mediated reading program is designed to double or triple the 
amount of reading practice that all students are currently re- 
ceiving. Compared to other teaching methods, peer-mediated 
reading increases all students' on— task behavior and their prac- 
tice of academic tasks. This is true even for students who are 
the most delayed or difficult to motivate. As a result, peer- 
mediated reading increases reading fluency and comprehension and 
builds student self-confidence and self-esteem. 



GOALS OP PEER-MEDIATED RESOURCE READING 



******************************************************4 AAAAAAAAA 

Goals for the Teacher 

Objective l: Teachers will implement peer-mediated reading 
sessions in their resource classroom. 

Obiegtjve — 2.: Teachers will reinforce student and team 
achievement. 






The primary goal of this program is to facilitate student mastery 
of reading skills. To accomplish this goal, the teacher must 
implement the procedures described in this manual in a consistent 
and orderly manner. You should be aware that .deviations from the 
procedures described in this manual dramatically decrease the 
effectiveness of peer-mediated reading in .your classroom. Thus, 
quality implementation is essential to reaping the benefits of 
the program. To achieve these results, the teacher must have two 
short-term goals: 

(1) Carefully read this manual. 

(2) implement the program as described without modification. 
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Goals for the students 



Objective: 1) Students will increase their reading speed and make 
less word recognition errors. 

2) Students will increase their comprehension for 
what they read 

3) Students will work cooperatively with other 
students in their reading class. 

**************************************i,i,i,i,i, iti , i , iti , ititititi , ili , i , i , i , itit1t1t1t 



The goals for the students in this program include improvement in 
reading fluency, comprehension, and peer acceptance. To achieve 
these goals, the students must learn two roles: the tutor role 
and the reader role . 

The roje entails directing and supervising the tutoring 
session. This requires learning how to: (l) present tasks and 
directions to the reader, (2) monitor reading and correct word 
recognition errors, (3) award points based on the reader's per- 
formance. 

The reader roje involves actively practicing the material pre- 
sented by the tutor in order to earn points for the reader's 
team. The reader must learn how to read quickly and accurately. 
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OVERVIEW OF THE PEER-MEDIATED READING PROGRAM 



Peer-Mediated Resource Reading will utilize Repeated Readings a 
reading procedure which has substantial evidence to support it' as 
a teacher-directed activity. A brief description of Repeated 

Reading follows. A more elaborate description appears in latter 
sections of this manual. 



The procedures described in this manual 
your classroom for 10 weeks. 



will be implemented in 



REPEATED READING 



What It Is: Repeated Reading has been shown to improve reading 
fluency and comprehension through the rereading of short pas- 
sages. During Repeated Reading, the reader reads the same pas- 
sage 3 consecutive times. One-minute is allowed for each read- 
ing. In this project one student will read 3 different passages 
3 times each. After one student has read 3 different passages 3 

„ th , e . pai f wiu switch roles, and the second student 
will read 3 different passages 3 time each. 



How: During Repeated Reading, the teacher announces to "get 
ready for Repeated Reading; readers begin reading." All readers 
read as quickly and correctly as they can simultaneously. The 
teacher times for one minute. When the minute is over, the 
teacher announces "stop reading correct errors and count the 
number of points the reader earned." Students will have 30 
seconds between readings to quickly correct errors and count and 
mark points. Students will earn points for each line of text 
they read without making an error. The process is repeated three 
times for each passage. in all, students will do 9 , l minute 



When: Peer-mediated reading instruction will occur 3 

week. 



days per 



How Long: Repeated Readings should take approximately 5 minutes 
for each set of 3 readings on 1 passage. Thus, the whole process 
will take about 15 minutes for each reader to complete 3 differ- 
ent passages and 30 minutes for both students in a pair to read 



Materials: 



Materials f° r peer-mediated reading instruction will include: 

1. The student’s reading book 

2. Tutoring Folder 

3 . Plastic Sheet Protectors 

4. Felt Sheet Cleaner 

5. China Marker 

6. Help Card 

7. Weekly Score Cards 




students will use their normal reading book. 



all of these materials 
by the project. Read- 



only. other 



Chapter 2 

Preparing for Peer-Mediated Instruction 



CHAPTER II: 

PREPARIHS POR PEER-MEDIATED READING INSTRUCTION 



In this chapter, we will discuss the preparations necessary for 

implementing peer-mediated reading in your resource classroom. 

If you are reading this manual for the first time, our advice is 

« a11 mater i- a l to develop a complete understanding 

ox tne piro^xsnn • 



Advanced planning and preparation of materials play a big part in 
implementing the program. The purpose of this chapter is to 
outline the preliminary steps you need to complete before begin- 
ning the program. 



Preliminary Activities 

1. Scheduling time for peer-mediated reading (Weekly Tutoring 
Schedule) 

2. Designating pairs and teams (Teams Assignment Chart) 

5. Becoming familiar with point awarding and reporting procedures 

6. Preparing and organizing materials. 



step I: Scheduling Tine for Peer Tutoring 

The first step is to determine when you will fit the peer-mediat- 
ed reading sessions into your weekly schedule. We ask that you 
implement peer-mediated reading three times per week . To deter- 
mine your schedule, you need to refer to your weekly lesson plan 
and your district's suggestions about time usage for each academ- 
ic subject. A sample weekly schedule follows. 

Scheduling peer-mediated reading is a major instructional deci- 
sion. Peer-mediated reading should be used as a replacement for 
one — — E flore — s lements of an existing program, (e.g., assigned 
worksheets or independent activities; not teacher-directed in- 
struction) . The goal is to remediate students' fluency and com- 
prehension deficits by increasing both the time available and 
opportunities for direct practice. In this program, we want to 
replace independent seatwork with direct practice in reading, 
while keeping your teacher-directed time intact. 

!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!! 1 1 1 j 1 j j 1 ! j j !! j j ! I j I ; j j j 

Research indicates that the more time students spend working 
independently or completing worksheets, the less achievement they 
make . 



!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!JJ!JJJ!!!!JJJJ1jjjjjj{jjj 
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In 1989-1990/ we found that replacing part of reading 
instruction tine with peer-mediated reading instruction 
resulted in significant achievement gains! 



Recommendations for Scheduling 

1. Schedule a time that will allow tutoring to occur 3 times per 

week for minute sessions. * 

2. Conduct tutoring sessions at the same time each day. 

3. Reserve part of reading instruction for teacher-directed activity 
to cover specific reading objectives not addressed by peer- 
mediated reading. Schedule the remaining time for peer-mediated 
reading. Reduce the amount of independent activities you ask 

your students to complete and use that time for peer-mediated 
reading. 



* A _^,°, riD ^ or sc ^ e duling weekly peer-mediated reading sessions 
follows. 



To Do: Complete the Weekly Tutoring Schedule 



Check off as completed: 

I have scheduled Peer-Mediated Reading 3 times a week. 
I have scheduled 35 minutes for each session. 



2 . 
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Weekly Tutoring^ Schedule 
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STEP 2 : Selecting Peer-Mediated Reading Pairs and Weekly Teams 



Determining Tutor Pairs 

Students will be paired with the same tutoring partner for the 
entire 10 weeks; therefore, it is important that they are paired 
appropriately. Tutoring pairs will be determined by the research 
staff. Your students will be given a short reading test which 
will let us see which students are similar in their reading 
skills. Students of near equal abilities will be paired togeth- 
er. Sometimes it may be necessary to pair students who are read- 
ing in adjacent reading levels. However, students who are read- 
ing the same materials (or in the same reading group) will pro- 
vide the most appropriate practice. 

we h ave paired your students for peer-mediated reading, we 
W1 fl ask you to review the pairings to be sure that we have 
paired students with peers with which they will work cooperative- 
ly. We want students paired with socially compatible partners. 



Handling Uneven Numbers of Students 

Sometimes classrooms will have an uneven number of students. 

This may change from day-to-day depending on students' attendance 

patterns. If this happens, there are three options you might 

consider: 

1. If more than one student is absent, the two students without 
partners may be paired. 

2. Another option is to form a triad. Here three students work 
together. Roles are changed so that all students have an 
opportunity to practice their assignments, in this case, 
each student would read 2 passages three times each. 

3. Please to ppt place target students in a triad, unless you 
absolutely have to! 
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Assigning Pairs to Teams 



Once students are paired, you need to assign pairs to teams. 
Team assignments will change each week. Each week you will move 
pairs around so that students get to be on different teams 
throughout the 10 week period. Changing teams each week ensures 
that no team is consistently stronger. 

The purpose of teams is not only to motivate students, but also 
to instill a sense of contribution to the team and cooperation 
with peers. Each student's daily score contributes to the over- 
a ll team score, which in turn is used to determine the weekly 
winner. Thus, students are accountable for their individual 
score as well as their team score. 



It is important to create teams of near equal abilities. This 
will require distributing an equal number of high achieving, 
average achieving, and low achieving pairs to each team. Use the 
Team Assignment Chart which follows to record student team as- 
signments and save it as a permanent record. Team assignments 
can be made ahead of time for several weeks and recorded on the 
Team Assignment Chart. This chart will also - be used to record 
weekly points earned. 



If you have an odd number of pairs (6 Red pairs and 7 Blue 
pairs) , the extra pair's score will be counted for both teams. 



To Do: 

Assign Students to Teams 

Record this information on the Team Assignment Chart 
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STEP 3: Awarding and Recording Points 



!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!! 1 ! 1 !!!!!!!!!!! H 1 1 1 1 1 1 i i i . . , , , , , 

THE POWER O F THE POINT 1 

Points have proven to be a very effective motivator for 
mildly handicapped students like yours! 

!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!! I {!!!!!!!!!!!!!! n !!!!!! j j i j j j j j j j j 

Peer-mediated reading uses a game format to maintain student 
interest and motivation. in the "tutoring game", students earn 
points that contribute to the team score. 



The reader earns points according to his/her performance during 
peer-mediated reading activities. Readers earn points for the 
number of sentences they read correctly. Tutors earn bonus point 
for being "good tutors." p 



**************************************************************** 



Our past experience indicates that teacher who make frequent 
use of bonus points have less problems during tutoring. 
**************************************************************** 



Readers can earn bonus points by: 

- Reading sentences quickly and clearly. 

- Working cooperatively with the tutor. 

“ Getting materials ready quickly and quietly. 

~ Other activities determined by the teacher. 

Tutors earn bonus points by: 

- Listening and following along as their partner reads. 

- Correcting reader's mistakes quickly appropriately. 

- Awarding the correct number of points. 

- Other activities designated by the teacher. 



Bonus Points are your quality control procedure. Bonus Points 
allow you to reinforce the correct tutoring skills. Post the 
Bonus Point Reminder in your room to prompt students about how 
they can obtain bonus points. You should give bonus point free- 
ly. However, be specific about why you are giving them. On the 
following page is a list of behaviors you should reward with 
bonus points. Post this list in your classroom as a reminder to 
your students. 
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Bonus Points 
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give it your best! 
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praise your partner for doing a good job. 
give it your best! 




The Score card 



The Student Score Card is for individual students to record their 
daily points. As students earn point, they place a slash through 
the numbers. Students will use 1 score card for an entire week. 
At the end on each day, they will circle the last point that they 
earned. On the next day tutoring occurs, they will begin slash- 
ing points on the next number. 



On the last day of peer-mediated reading for the week, students 
report their total points on their score card, which you record 
on the Team Assignment Chart. Next you total each teams' points 
and write the weekly point total for each team on the Score Board 
which follows. 



Score Card 



Name: 



Weak 



1 2 3 

13 14 18 

25 28 27 

37 38 39 

49 SO 81 
61 62 83 

73 74 75 

85 86 87 

97 98 99 

109 110 111 
121 122 123 
133 134 138 
145 146 147 
157 158 159 
169 170 171 
181 182 183 
193 194 195 
205 206 207 
217 218 219 
229 230 231 
241 242 243 
253 254 255 
265 266 267 
277 278 279 
289 290 291 



4 5 

16 17 
28 29 
40 41 

62 53 
64 65 

76 77 

88 89 
100 101 
112 113 
124 125 
136 137 
148 149 
160 161 
172 173 
184 185 
196 197 
208 209 
220 221 
232 233 
244 245 
256 257 
268 269 
280 281 
292 293 



6 

18 

30 

42 

54 

66 

78 

90 



7 

19 

31 

43 



67 
79 
91 

102 103 104 
114 115 116 
126 127 128 
138 139 140 
150 151 152 
162 163 164 
174 175 176 
186 187 188 
198 199 200 
210 211 212 
222 223 224 
234 235 236 
246 247 248 
258 259 260 
270 271 272 
282 283 284 
294 295 296 



8 9 10 

20 21 22 
32 .33 34 

44 45 46 

56 57 58 

68 69 70 

80 81 82 
92 93 94 

105 106 
117 118 
129 130 
141 142 
153 154 
168 166 
177 178 
189 190 
201 202 
213 214 
225 226 
237 238 
249 250 
261 262 
273 274 
285 286 
297 298 



11 12 
23 24 

35 36 

47 48 

59 60 

71 72 

83 84 

95 96 

107 108 
119 120 
131 132 
143 144 
155 156 
167 168 
179 180 
191 192 
203 204 
215 216 



239 240 
251 252 
263 264 
275 276 
287 288 
299 300 
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301 
313 314 
326 327 
339 340 
352 353 
365 366 
378 379 
391 392 
404 405 
417 418 
430 431 
443 444 
456 457 
469 470 
482 483 
495 496 
508 509 
521 522 
534 535 
547 548 
560 56t 
573 574 

586 587 
599 600 



302 303 
316 316 
328 329 
341 342 
354 355 
367 368 
380 381 
393 394 
406 407 
419 420 
432 433 
445 446 
458 459 
471 472 
484 485 
497 498 
510 511 
523 524 
536 537 
549 550 
562 563 
575 576 
588 589 



304 305 
317 318 
330 331 
343 344 
356 357 
369 370 
382 383 
395 396 
408 409 
421 422 
434 435 
447 448 
460 461 
473 474 
486 487 
499 500 
512 513 
525 526 
538 539 
551 552 
564 565 
577 578 
590 591 



306 307 308 
319 320 321 
332 333 334 
345 346 347 
358 359 360 
371 372 373 
384 385 386 
397 398 399 
410 411 412 
423 424 425 
436 437 438 
449 450 451 
462 463 464 
475 476 477 
488 489 490 
501 502 503 
514 515 516 
527 528 529 
540 541 542 
553 554 555 
566 567 568 
579 580 581 
592 593 594 



309 310 
322 323 
335 336 
348 349 
361 362 
374 375 
387 388 
400 401 
413 414 
426 427 
439 440 
452 453 
465 466 
478 479 
491 492 
504 505 
517 518 
530 531 
543 544 
556 557 
569 570 
582 583 
595 596 



311 312 
324 325 
337 338 
350 351 
363 364 
376 377 
389 390 
402 403 
415 416 
428 429 
441 442 
454 455 
467 468 
480 481 
493 494 
506 507 
519 520 
532 533 
545 546 
558 559 
571 572 
584 585 
597 598 
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STEP 4: Getting Students To and From Their Partners 



I I I I I I II II I II II I I II II I II M M M M I M I I I I l I I i i i i i 



You will need to organize your classroom to 

MINIMIZE 
transition time. 

!!!!!!!!J!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!Mijjiijjjjjjiijjji 



m ii i i ii 
• ••••••• 



I \ \ I II I \ 
• ••••••• 



For peer-mediated reading to happen, student pairs must sit next 
to each other. You have two options for arranging for partners 
to be seated together. 



OPTION 1: Permanent Seating 

Assign readers and tutors adjacent seats for the 10 weeks they are 
paired. This eliminates the need for physical movement. 



OPTION 2: Move/stay Procedure 

- Designate one member of the pair to be the mover and one to be 
the stayer. Write this on the Team Assignment Sheet and tell 
students their role. Teach students to get their materials ready 
and to move quickly and quietly to their partner. 

- Students will remain a mover or a stayer for the entire 10 week 
period. 

- Make sure that you have students evenly distributed throughout 
you room. You need to avoid having all students move to one 
side or area of the room. 
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Moving Rules 



1 Leave your chair 
when you move. 

2. Move quickly and! 
quietly 

3. Take your 
tutoring materials. 



4. Quietly move 
§ fte chair or desk 



$ 
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STEP 5: Preparing and Organizing Materials 

To facilitate effective management and pacing of the tutoring 
session, all materials must be assembled and ready. 

TEACHER MATERIALS 

1. A stopwatch for the teacher to time the tutoring sessions and 
the point recording period. 

2. A calculator for adding team points during the point reporting 
period. 

3 . Team Assignment Chart with designated movers and stayers 

4. Bonus Point Reminder 

5. Peer-Mediated Reading Script 



STUDENT MATERIALS 

1. Instructionally appropriate reading textbook (Target students' 

books will be provided) 

2 . Tutoring folder 

- 11 score cards 

- Plastic Sheet Protectors 

- Felt Sheet Cleaner 

- China Marker 

- Help Card 

- Paper Clip 

3. Pencil 

*********************************************** ***************** 
All materials will be provided for you 
except for a calculator and student pencil 
**************************************************************** 



Organize students' reading books in advance and designate a 
procedure for distributing these materials quickly. You should 
be able to get the session going within 2 minutes. The students 
may have their books already in their desks or the books may have 
to be passed out by student helpers. If the books are passed 
out, make them available in an organized fashion. Some teachers 
stack books by levels on a table so that helpers can get to the 
appropriate books quickly. Problems arise if there is not an 
efficient means for passing out and collecting books. 



PREPARATION CHECK 

1. Do you know how to assign students to pairs? 

2. Do you know how to assign students to teams? 

3. How often do students stay with the same partner? 

4. How often do pairs stay on the same team? 

5. Do you understand the move/stay procedure? 

6 ‘ reL?V?ns?r^Uon? readi " 9 for peer-mediated 



7. What is the purpose of student points? 

8 . How can readers earn points? 

9. How can readers earn bonus points? 

10. How can tutors earn bonus points? 

11. Where do you record the bonus points? 

12. Where do students record daily points? 

13. How often do you record student points? 

14. Which form is used to record weekly points? 
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TO DO: 

Hake a Tutoring Bulletin Board 
Post: 

Team/Pairs Assignments 
Score Board 
Tutoring Rules 
Bonus Point Reminders 
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Chapter 3 

Training Students to Tutor 




CHAPTER III: 

TRAINING STUDENTS TO TUTOR 

S!S!S!!!!111111!!1!!1!!SI!1!1!SSISS1S!SSSSS!SS!1!1!!1111X11|iixi 
Training will ba dona by Peabody-Vanderbilt staff. 

YOU WILL BE AN INTEGRAL PART OP TRAINING. 

Plaasa plan to ba activity involved. 

!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!! j j 1 1 j j 1 {{ 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 i i i i i i i i i i I ,,, j 



This chapter details the procedures for conducting this project's 
program. Student training sessions will be conducted by 
the Peabody-Vanderbilt research staff. However, if at any time 
you feel your students need refreshing on any of the steps, use 
your copy of the training outline to reteach the skill. Before 
introducing the reading program, it is important that the follow- 
ing preliminary procedures are well-established: 



Preliminary Checklist 

1 • Time has been scheduled for peer-mediated reading. 

2. Students have been assigned in pairs. 

3. Pairs have been assigned to teams. 

4. Reading texts have been selected. 

5 * Necessary materials have been prepared and organized. 

6 * Teacher is familiar with procedure for awarding and 

recording points. 

!!!!!!! Mill Mill !!!!!!! fill!! !!S11X!S!XS!XSXSXS11XXS1XX !!!!!!!! 
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Training Materials 

Once the previous steps are established, be sure you have the 
following materials and equipment before peer tutoring training 
begins: 

1. Overhead Projector 
4. Student Books 
3. Peer-Mediated Reading Script 



Getting students Ready for Tutoring 

In this section, we detail the procedures for training students 
to conduct peer-mediated reading instruction. These exercises 
are to be completed before you actually attempt to implement the 
program. Your students must be able to perform these exercises 
well for the program to be a success. During the training ses- 
sions, your students will (a) learn about the tutoring program, 
(b) observe correct implementation of procedures, and (c) prac- 
tice the tutoring procedures. We have divided these exercises 
into three lessons which are estimated to take 50 minutes each. 
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LESSON 1; 

GENERAL FEATURES OP PEER-MEDIATED READING INSTRUCTION 



In Lesson 1 Students will learn: 

1. What Peer-Mediated reading instruction is. 

2. How to earn and record points. 

3. The peer tutoring rules. 

4. The basic roles of readers and tutors. 

5. How to set up materials for peer tutoring. 



You and your students will need: 
Team Assignment chart - Filled out for week l! 
score Board - posted 
Tutoring Rules - posted 

Tutoring Folders 

- score cards 

- plastic sheet protectors 

- felt cleaners 

- large paper clips 

- china Marker 

- Help card 

pencils 
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Lesson 1 Outline 



Critical Features of Peer Tutoring 

1. Everyone in the class participates at the same time. 

2. A peer is a classmate. 

3. Tutoring means helping your partner become a better reader. 

4. Everyone will be both a tutor and a reader. 

5. You will do one job first, then switch and do the other job. 

Organizational Features 

1. Pairs work together for the entire 10 weeks. 

2. Each pair is part of a team. Team assignments change each 
week . 

3. Reading Assignments will be posted on the chalkboard each 
day. 

Earning Points 

1. Peer tutoring is like a game. 

2. Each student earns points for his/her team. 

3. Students earn points for reading quickly and correctly and 
for tutoring well. 

4. Students record their own points on their own score card. 

5. Students use 1 score card each week. 

6. Students circle the last point they earn each day. 

7. Students report points to the teacher on the last day of 
tutoring for the week. 

8 . Students must be good sports . 

32 
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Lesaon 1 Outline 



Critical Features of Peer Tutoring 

1. Everyone in the class participates at the same time. 

2. A peer is a classmate. 

3. Tutoring means helping your partner become a better reader. 

4. Everyone will be both a tutor and a reader. 

5. You will do one job first, then switch and do the other job 

Organizational Features 

1. Pairs work together for 5 weeks 

2. Each pair is part of a team. Team assignments stay the 
same for 5 weeks. 

3. Reading Assignments will be posted on the chalkboard each 

Earning Points 

1. Peer tutoring is like a game. 

2. Each student earns points for his/her team. 

3. Students earn points for reading quickly and correctly and 
for tutoring well. 

4. Students record their own points on their own score card. 

5. Students use 1 score card each week. 

6. Students circle the last point they earn each day. 

7. Students report points to the teacher on the last day of 
tutoring for the week. 

8 . Students must be good sports . 
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Rules for Tutoring 

1. Talk only to your partner and only about tutoring. 

2. Keep your voice at a low level. 

3. Try your best. 



Setting Up For Tutoring 

1. Students get out a pencil, their tutoring folder and reading 
book when the teacher says, "It's time for peer tutoring.” 

2 . Move to you partner when the teacher says , "Movers move . " 

- Moving Rules 

- Leave your chair when you move. 

- Move quickly and quietly. 

- Take your tutoring materials. 

- Quietly move a chair nearby. 

3. Set up your desk quickly and quietly. 

4. Cover the first pages for Repeated Reading. 

5. Look at the teacher for the command to begin. 
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Lesson 2: 
Repeated Readings 



In Lesson 2, students will learn: 

1. The procedures for Repeated Readings. 

2. Error types and how to correct them. - 

3. How to earn points during Repeated Readings. 



For this lesson you will need to post a reading assignment 



Lesson 2 : Outline 

Features of Repeated Reading 

1. 1st readers read 1st 

2. Each reader will read 3 different passages. 

3. The reader will read each passage 3 times each while being 
timed. 

4. Readers will read a passage for 1 minute each time. 

5. The objective for the reader is to read faster with less 
mistakes. 

6. While the reader reads, the tutor follows along and marks 
errors as they occur. 

7. After the 1 minute is up, the tutor corrects all errors. 

8. Last, the tutor counts the number of lines the reader read 
correctly. 

9. The reader marks l point for every line that is error 
free. 

10. After the 1st reader reads, students switch roles and the 
entire process is repeated. 



Jobs Bsfors Tutoring 



1. Take materials out of folder. 

- Set help card at top of desk. 

- Set felt cleaner at top of desk. 

- Place china marker at top of desk. 

- Take plastic page protector and paper clip out. 

- Turn to the week's Score Card. 

2. Look at assignment on board. 

3. Cover the first 2 pages with the plastic page protector and 
clip it in place. 

***** This whole process should take no more that 2 minutes. **** 



Readers' Jobs During Repeated Readings 

1. Read sentences quickly. 

2. Read sentences correctly. 

3. Correct missed words. 

4. Record points as earned. 



Tutors Jobs During Repeated Readings 

1. Listen and follow along as the reader reads. 

2. Mark any words read incorrectly with the grease pencil. 

3. Place a double slash (//) after the last word read. 

4. Correct all words missed. 

5. Count the number of lines read correctly and tell the reader 
how many to mark. 

6. Clean the plastic page protector. 

7. After the third reading, move the page protector to the 
new page. 

8. Tell the reader they did a good job. 
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Repeated Reading Jobs 

Reader's Jobs: 

1. Read sentences quickly. 

2. Read sentences correctly. 

3. To correct the words you don’t 
know 

4. Mark the number of points earned 
on the Score Card. 







Repeated Reading Jobs 
Tutor's Jobs; 

1 (//) k ^° W muc * 1 ^ our P artner reads. 

2. Mark and correct the words your 
doesn’t know. 

3. Count the number of lines your 
partner reads correctly. 

4. Let your partner know when he or 
she is doing a good job. 
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Kinds of Errors 



Tutors must learns to listen for errors. They keep track of all 
errors by placing a slash (/) over missed words on top of the 
plastic page protector. Tutors wait until after the l minute 
reading is finished before correcting mistakes. Tutors are 
taught to recognize the following 4 types of errors. 

1. Saying the wrong word. 

2. Leaving out a word. 

3. Adding a word. 

4. Waiting longer than 4 seconds. 

- After 4 seconds the tutor says "Skip it" and the reader 
continues reading. 

If the reader is able to correct a mistake, it is not counted as 
a mistake. The tutor should circle that word, if it has already 
been slashed. 



Self-corrections are not counted as errors. 



Correction Procedure 

After the 1 minute reading, the tutor will correct the reader on 
all 

mistakes. The tutor will have about 20 seconds to correct mis- 
takes. If the tutor is not finished in the allotted time, he/she 
must stop any way. The procedures are a follows: 

1. Wait until the minute is over. 

2. Point to each word missed so that the reader can see the 
word. 

3. Say, "This word is ." 

Ask, " What word?" 



4. Repeat process for each word missed. 



1 . 



Kinds of Errors 

Saying the wrong word. 

Leaving out a word. 

Adding a word. 

Waiting longer than 4 seconds, 
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How to Correct 



’That word is 
’What word?’ 




Counting Points 



After the tutor has corrected all the errors, he/ she must quickly 
count the number lines read correctly, tell the reader how many 
points to record and clean the plastic page protector. The 
procedures for counting points are as follows. 

1. Count each line that does NOT have a slash. 

2. The reader mark 1 point for each error free line. 



3. Tutor watches the reader mark points to make sure no cheating 
occurs while cleaning the plastic page protector. 



Time Frame 



1. 1 minute for reading. 

2. 30 seconds to correct errors, count lines and mark points. 

3. 15 seconds to move page protectors when necessary. 

4. Students must move quickly. 

5. If a student is not ready, the teacher should NOT wait! 

6. Repeated reading can take a very long time if students do not 
keep up. 

7. Each set of 3 readings of 1 passage should take no, more than 

5 minutes . 
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Repeated Reading 

How it works 

1. One minute timed reading. 

(Tutors mark errors and 
mark the last word read.) 

2. Correct mistakes. 

3. Count number of lines 

with no errors. 

4. Clean page protector 

and 

Mark points on score card. 

Go Again 

Repeat this process 3 times 
on the same passage. 

'o 3 different passages in ah 
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Lesson 3: 

Putting It All Together 



In this lesson, students will learn: 



To do all the activities associated with peer-mediated reading 
instruction in the actual sequence. 



In V 1 *® lesson teacher will actually walk the students 
through tutoring. The Peabody-Vanderbilt researcher will help. 



Materials 

1 . Stopwatch 

2 . Peer-Mediated Reading Script 



Lesson 3: Outline 
Getting Set Up (2 minutes maximum) 

1. Students get out materials 

2 . Move procedure 

3. Set up desk 

4. Cover reading book pages. 



1st Readers Repeated Reading 

1. Timed 1 minute reading 
-readers read 

-tutors listen and mark mistakes 

2. Minute ends - tutor makes a double slash after the last word read 

3. 30 seconds to correct mistakes, count lines, mark points and 
clean page protector. 

4. Repeat on same passage 2 more times. 

5. After 3 readings of the same passage, tutors move plastic paqe 
protector (15 seconds). 

6. Repeated entire process on two more passages. 



2nd Reader's Repeated Reading 

1. Timed 1 minute reading of new material 

1st and 2nd readers read different passages 

-readers read 

-tutors listen and mark mistakes 

2. Minute ends - tutor makes a double slash after the last word read 

3. 30 seconds to correct mistakes, count lines, mark points and 
clean plastic page protector. 

4. Repeat on same passage 2 more times. 

5* After 3 readings of the same passage, tutors move plastic page 
protector (15 seconds) . 

6. Repeated entire process on two more passages. 
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Clean Up 



^ ' After the last repeated reading on the 3rd passage by the 
2nd reader, it is time to clean up. 

2. Give Bonus points for anything all students did well. 

3. Students circle the last point earned for the day. 

4. Students put everything back in their folders quickly and 

quietly n 1 

5. Movers return to their desks. 

Announcing the Winning Team 

1. This only happens on the last day of the week. 

2. Call on students to report the last point they earned for the 

W 6 6a • 

3. Record points on Team Assignment Chart. 

4. Add points for each Team 

5. Announce the wining team and the runner-up team for the week 

6. Post the score Board on the Tutoring Bulletin Board 
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Chapter 4 

Solving Potential Problems 





CHAPTER IV: 

SOLVING POTENTIAL PROBLEMS 



reading ^i^^l^result °froi^\ith^r ^ plen ‘. entin g Peer-mediated 
dents or inadequate monitorina on . h ln ^ oin P^ ete training of stu- 
we win provide the initial traTnino® \^ er ! s part * Although 
anticipate potential problems and ^ u 1s im P ort ant that you 
dure just in case a problem surfaces * 3 * 31155 * 1 3 remediat ion proce- 



Monitoring the Progress of the Program 



Because this is a federal iw * 

staff will be observing your class^ 63 ® 3 * 0 * 1 P r .°3 e ct, research 
hings are going smoothlv anH h i during tutoring to make sure 

tioB r »* nCi I ? ' Research staff will tiii wi V 1 an y problems you are 
tion Report every time your cl*«= j l11 . out a Teacher Implementa- 
pose of the Teacher Implements?? la observed. The primary Su?- 
implementation errors and trouble R V° rt is to Point out yo^r 

sssur The report 

U available^in^our'classroomf 3 ^ f “ a « Present and 

2. Whether you have carried out ,11 tt 

3 Wheth tK necessary procedures, and 

3. Whether the students carry out th. , . . 

correctly. y out the tutoring procedures 
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in their classrooms^for^the^f irst*tima^ ? M f tutorin g procedures 
aure. with > 0 % or better ??X. i ? ple,nanta ' J these p„H? 

teachers report that it is easy t'o implement Pr ° 9ra " 9 at * going, 
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Solving common Implementation Problems 



Teachers are bound to have some students who create problems. 

After Using peer-mediated instruction across a variety of differ- 
ent classrooms, grade levels, and subjects, we have found that 

four specific problems occur most often. These are: 

1. Students are loud, disruptive, or off-task before, during, 
and after tutoring. 

2. Students take too much time to complete various tutoring 
tasks. 

3. Students fail to follow the tutoring procedure correctly. 

4. students cheat with respect to point recording and point 
scores. 



The next section describes a variety of simple solutions to each 
of the problems listed above. 



Students are loud, disruptive, or off-task 
before, during, and after tutoring. 

This is probably the most troublesome of the four problems. 
There are several reasons for this. First, peer-mediated reading 
instruction is usually the only classroom instructional activity 
that permits students to speak to and interact with their class- 
mates. In addition, the tutoring program contains several compo- 
nents (e.g., points, team competition, etc.) that generate en- 
thusiasm and excitement from the students and they may turn into 
excessively loud or disruptive classroom behavior. 

Therefore, our first recommendation is that you enforce the set 
tutoring rules and that you clearly specify your expectations 
to your students. 

Although rules such as these are helpful, their mere presence 
will probably not prevent students from exhibiting some inappro- 
priate behaviors. You must routinely enforce these classroom 
rules through close supervision, and feedback. Remind students 
that they are working as a team and that if they choose to be 
disruptive that they will not earn as many points for their team. 



While we do not recommend the use of yelling or severe punish- 
ment, occasionally it may be necessary to remove a student from 
tutoring temporarily. If you find it necessary to remove a stu- 
dent, always give them the choice to continue working for the 
team or to stop earning points for the team. If you treat tutor- 
ing as a privilege, your students will not want to be removed. 
Additionally, it is not recommended that you send the student out 
of the room. Instead, give the student a set of worksheets or 
other independent work, so that the student knows that he cannot 
get out of doing work by being disruptive. 



On the positive side, you should provide special bonus points and 
thanks to the students or team(s) who show exemplary behavior 
during tutoring. Other possible rewards for students include the 
opportunity to be a classroom helper, to line up first for recess 
or lunch on that day, etc. 

On the less positive side, you may withdraw the ability to earn 
points for a short period of time for those students who contin- 
ually disregard the rules. For example, perhaps these students 
lose point earning ability after receiving two warnings. 

Always make sure that you frame your warning as the student's 

choice, (i.e., "If you choose to , you will choose to stop 

earning points for your team.") It may also be necessary to 
point out to the student that his teammates will not be happy 
about a member of the team choosing not, to earn points. Most 
importantly, if the student shows any sign of being willing to 
comply, reinstate point earning privileges or immediately reward 
him/her with bonus points. 



!!!!!!!!! 1 !!!!!!!!!' I ' i i i i i i m i m i i i i i i i i i i i i i m i i i i i i i i 



Another factor contributing to this problem is the manner in 
which instructions are given to the students and the degree to 
which students comply. A very structured approach that is clear 
and direct is best. 




We stress that you Try Positive Procedures First 
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One final point merits discussion. As indicated earlier, the 
tutoring game is a classroom activity that permits students to 
talk and interact with their classmates. Given the novelty of 
this learning structure, you may need to make certain adjustments 
initially. For example, we often hear teachers comment during 
their first week of the tutoring game, "It*s difficult to grow 
accustomed to the idea of students talking” or ”It sure seems 
strange to hear all this noise." 

We generally provide two responses to these concerns. First, we 
reemphasize the numerous benefits that tutoring provides to the 
students in the classroom. Second, we make the point that per- 
nitting students to interact with one another during tutoring 
does not necessarily mean that they will expect to interact 
during other instructional periods of the day. You should simply 
inform the students that the tutoring rules are different than 
the rules established for non-tutoring activities. Again, the 
extent to which any classroom rule is followed depends upon the 
consequences that you provide when students follow or break the 
rules. 



STUDENTS TAXE TOO MUCH TIME TO COMPLETE VARIOUS TASKS 

Under ideal conditions, transition periods should run very 
smoothly with minimal delays. The length of time elapsing be- 
tween activities needs to be quick or you will not be able to 
provide your students with important teacher-directed instruc- 
tion. However, our past experience indicates that the time 
allotments we have specified are difficult to adhear to at first. 

We finnly believe that your students will become faster at their 
transitions if you are firm in your time allotments. We view 
waiting for students to get ready as excessive delays. Your 
strategy should be to reward those students who are ready in the 
allotted time frame with ample bonus points and tell the slow 
students that if they are not ready that you will start without 
them. Point out to them that if they are not ready when you say 
to begin a new Repeated Reading that they will not earn as many 
points. 
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STUDENTS FAIL TO FOLLOW THE TUTORING PROCEDURE CORRECTLY. 

A third problem relates to the tutor/reader roles and procedures 
Our experience indicates that some students do not follow the 
established procedures on a consistent basis, if you find that a 
number of students are having difficulty, reteach the procedures 
to the entire group, if the problems are restricted to a few 
students, schedule a time to reteach only those students, in all 
cases, we recommend the following remediation strategy: 

Teach 



practice 

reinforce 



review 



You must monitor and provide bonus points for correct tutoring 
behaviors. You must supervise student's responding in order to 
achieve a successful program. if you walk around the classroom, 
monitoring tutoring behaviors by providing praise, giving bonus 

P ?*!^ 8 correction, and answering students' questions, you 
will reduce the number of problems. 



Also, our experience indicates that some teachers enjoy their new 
role (as described in this manual) , while other teachers are 
reluctant to try the peer-mediated reading procedures. We be- 
lieve that the trade-off is simple; those who complete these 
tasks consistently and conscientiously will experience fewer 
problems and both you and your students will obtain greater 
benefits from the program. 



Interestingly enough, we have found a direct relationship between 
teachers experiencing problems with tutor/reader interactions and 
their failure to provide bonus points for the children's tutoring 
behavior. Therefore, we strongly recommend that you conduct the 
tutoring procedures according to the guidelines described 
throughout this manual. 
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STUDENTS CHEAT WITH RESPECT TO POINT RECORDINO AND POINT SCORES 

Stir' each " USt inSUre th “ st udents 
ing. Teach the students that the ®* C £ session to prevent cheat- 

related to the amount of work thev h r ° f pol, ! ts th ** e «n is 
students # point sheets at com Pi6ted. Monitor 

you will be monitoring theirefforts 311 Children ^arn that 

Watch the Team Point chart • * 

jumps in point totals, a gain of *40 ^T y - students who have large 
gain of 400 points is certainl? f s Ssn?^ ntS 18 _, 1 * udator y» but a 
checks and feedback to students^revent t-hL i- Th ® se monitoring 
mg unearned points. Let the studen**^*!? students fro ® report- 
this. Do not tolerate ar«.?„ - d ntS know you are °n top of 
will ruin the program. 9 Y lnaccurate point totals. This 



A FINAL THOUGHT 

problefm/Vhat* may *°r *11 

counting on you to use your professional -inn Project. We are 
unexpected situations. We like Judgment in handling 

lems arose and how you htndl^ )aClC ® n v T hat ty P es of prob- 
future projects. y handled them. The ideas help us with 



Although your first implementation will likeiv w* 
hectic, you will find that after a few weekV^hi* b awkwa ^d and 
smoothly, improve academic performance* .!5 . program wil1 run 
interactions among class members tormance ' and increase social 



we expect that you will find this a rewarding experience 
Good luck! 
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PEER-MEDIATED READING fiCRTPT 



Use this script to help you orchestrate peer-mediated reading 
The commands for each step are written out for you. 



Preparation: 2 minutes 

1. It's time for peer tutoring. 
Get your materials out. 

2. (optional) Movers stand. 

3. (optional) Movers move. 

4. Get your materials set up. 



1st Reader's Repeated Readings (15 minutes) 

1. Get ready for Repeated Readings. You should be on page 

1st readers point to the first word of the 1st passage. * 

1st tutors point with you marker. Get ready for your first 
Repeated Reading. Remember to read as quickly and correctly 
as you can. (Hold up stopwatch) Get ready. Begin! 

(Time for 1 minute. Circulate and monitor students) 

2. (After 1 minute). 

Stop, Correct errors, count lines and mark points. 

(Clear watch, start timing again) 

3. (after 20 seconds) 

your points, clean your plastic page protector and get 
ready to go again. 



4. 



(Hold up your stopwatch) 

Its time for the second Repeated Reading, 
than you did last time. Get ready. Begin! 



Try to read more 



(Time for 1 minute. Circulate and monitor students) 

5. (After l minute). 

Stop, correct errors, count lines and mark points. 

(Clear watch, start timing again) 



6 . (after 20 seconds) 

Mark your points, clean your plastic page protector and get 
ready to go again. * 
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7. (Hold up your stopwatch) 

Its time for the third Repeated Reading. Try to read even more 
this time. Get ready. Begin 1 

(Time for 1 minute. Circulate and monitor students) 

8. (After 1 minute) . 

Stop, Correct errors, count lines and mark points. 

(Clear watch, start timing again) 

9. (after 20 seconds) 

Mark your points, clean your plastic page protector and get 
ready to go again. 



10. Repeat whole process on 2 new passages. 

It's time for the next passage. Move your plastic page 
protector to the next two pages. (Allow 15 seconds) 
(repeat steps 1-9) 



2nd Readers Repeated Readings 

1. It's time to switch roles. Readers are tutors now and 

tutors are readers now. Get you plastic page protectors 
ready. (Allow l minute) . 

2. Repeat process for 1st reader steps 1-10. 
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PEER-MEDIATED RE SOURCE READING 



Preface 



This manual was developed for Peer-Mediated Resource Reading, a 
research and demonstration project sponsored by the Department of 
Education. The purpose of this project is to work cooperatively 
with resoul f c ® room teachers to develop, implement, and evaluate 
the effectiveness of methods designed to enhance the quality of 
instructional services provided mildly handicapped students. 
This research focuses on the class wide application of peer- 
mediated reading instruction and how it effects students' reading 
fluency and comprehension. The procedures described should 
complement your current reading instruction program by structur- 
ing additional opportunities for your students to read and re- 
ceive feedback and reinforcement. 

This manual explains the procedures for introducing, implement- 
ing, and monitoring the project's version of peer-mediated read- 
ing instruction. The basic procedures rely heavily on tutoring 
procedures developed by Charlie Greenwood, Joe Delquadri, and 
Judith Carta at the University of Kansas (Classwide Peer Tutor- 
ing) and on research conducted in mainstream classrooms at 
George Peabody College by Deborah Simmons, Lynn Fuchs, Doug 
Fuchs, Janie Pate, and Patricia Mathes (Peabody Classwide Peer 
Coaching) . We appreciate the foundation developed by these 
individuals and acknowledge the integral part these methods play 
in the overall peer-mediatied reading program described in this 
manual. 

We wish to recognize Dr. Deborah Simmons at Peabody College for 
writing an earlier version of this manual for another project and 
we wish to thank her for allowing us to use her work as a basis 
for this manual. 

The purpose of this project is to expand past research by apply- 
ing peer-mediated reading procedures which have been shown to be 
effective in mainstream classrooms to resource rooms. in this 
project, your special education students will serve as both 
readers and tutors. Previous research has demonstrated that when 
mildly handicapped students are given the role of serving as 
tutor they achieve better than mildly handicapped students who 
serve only as readers. 
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Introduction 



We believe teachers can make a difference in student achievement 
whether that student is handicapped or normally achieving, with 
your assistance, we will examine how substantial that impact can 
be on learning disabled students. We appreciate your participa- 
tion in the project and look forward to your assistance and 
feedback. 



To test the potential of peer-mediated reading instruction in 
resource rooms, it is important that you follow the prescribed 

me i? 0 *L a " " P° 8sibl# ; If practiced as prescribed, these 
methods should make a positive difference in your students' 
reading achievement. 



Throughout the course of the project, our roles are to (a) assist 
you in providing optimal training to your students, (b) monitor 
implementation of the procedures, and (c) evaluate the effective- 
ness of the intervention. The primary objective of our mission 
is to train students to conduct and participate in tutoring 
sessions that result in improved reading achievement and social 
skills. This is a joint effort, thus, it is important that you 
communicate your concerns, ideas, and suggestions to us so that 
we can respond accordingly. 

Thank you for your commitment to our project. We are enthusias- 
tic and optimistic that our coordinated energy and efforts will 
benefit all involved. Our optimism is grounded in the demonstra- 
tion that students achieve in classrooms when teachers accept 
responsibility for all students and implement instructional meth- 
ods that accommodate the range of skills and needs in the class- 
room . 
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MANUAL OBJECTIVES 

After reading this manual, you will be able to: 

1. Define and state the rationale for peer-mediated reading 
instruction 

2. Pair students for peer tutoring and assign pairs to teams. 

3 . Teach students to serve as tutors . 

4 . Teach students to serve as readers . 

5. Collect student and team points. 

6. Implement the steps of the project's peer tutoring method. 
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Chapter 1 

Introduction 




CHAPTER I: 

INTRODUCTION TO PEER-MEDIATED INSTRUCTION 



Definition and Rationale 

You are most likely familiar with the concept of peer tutoring. 
Peer-mediated instruction is a synonym for peer tutoring and is 
an activity where students within the classroom work together to 
enhance their academic performance. 

In this project's version of peer tutoring, all students in the 
class will serve both as tutors and readers. Experimental studies 
indicate that when consistently implemented, this type of peer 
tutoring produces a classroom climate that increases the amount 
°f learning time, material covered, and skills mastered, de- 
creasing off— task and disruptive behavior. 

Peer-mediated instruction differs from most other instructional 
methods in several important ways: 

* It uses peers to supervise responding and practice. 

* It uses a game format, including points and competing teams, 
to motivate students and maintain their interest. 

Peer-mediated reading instruction is an innovative and resource- 
ful means of addressing the diverse needs of students in your 
classroom. It broadens your options for providing reading prac- 
tice, feedback, and instruction. 

Research conducted during the past two years at Peabody College - 
Vanderbilt indicates that mildly handicapped students are capable 
of handling the responsibilities required in peer-mediated read- 
ing. Additionally, the research indicates that mildly handicapped 
students who participate make significantly greater reading gains 
than those who do not! 
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OVERVIEW OP THE PEER TUTORING PROGRAM 



Peer-Mediated Resource Reading will utilize sustained oral read- 
ing practice. Research indicates that simple oral reading prac- 
tice can greatly improve students reading performance, a brief 
description of the procedures follows. A more elaborate descrip- 
tion appears in latter sections of this manual. 

The procedures described in this manual will be implemented in 
your classroom for 10 veeks. 



SUSTAINED ORAL READING PRACTTCtt 

What It Is : Sustained oral reading practice has been shown to 

improve reading fluency and comprehension. Peer-mediated reading 
instruction provides students with the opportunity to practice 
and become fluent with their reading skills. Typically, learning 
students do not receive adequate oral reading practice. 
Additionally, research indicates that oral reading practice may 
actually help students improve their reading ability better than 
silent reading practice. 

How: During peer-mediated reading, the teacher announces to "get 

ready for peer-mediated reading; readers begin reading." All 
readers read as quickly and correctly as they can simultaneously. 
The teacher times for 9 minutes. Students earn points for each 
sentence of text they read without making an error. When an error 
occurs, the tutor corrects the reader immediately. 

When: Peer tutoring will occur 3 days per week. 

How Long: The whole process will take 23 minutes. This includes 

9 minutes for each reader to read and 5 minutes of transition 
time. 



Materials 

Materials for peer tutoring will include: 

1. The student's reading book 

2 . Tutoring Folder 

3 . Help Card 

4. Weekly Score Cards 

With the exception of the reading book, all of these materials 
will be provided for all of your students by the project. Read- 
ing books will be provided for target students only. Other 
students will use their normal reading book. 
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Why is Peer-Mediated Reading important? 

One of the most persistent problems that classroom teachers face 
is how to ensure that all students engage in learning tasks and 
^® c ® x y® sufficient practice to master these tasks. We have found 
that it is simply not enough to expose students to academic 
“fl ^® 1 ’ 1 ® 18 or to P ut students into stimulating environments. 
Students must actively engage in the learning task in order to 
perform well. Students must interact directly with the learning 
task, and not just watch or listen to it. Thus, the peer- 
mediated reading program is designed to double or triple the 
amount of practice that all students are currently receiving, 
compared to other teaching methods, peer-mediated reading in- 
creases all students' on-task behavior and their practice of 
academic .tasks. This is true even for students who are the most 
delayed or difficult to motivate. As a result, peer-mediated 
reading increases reading fluency and comprehension and builds 
student self-confidence and self-esteem. 
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GOALS OF PEER-MEDIATED RESOURCE READING 



Goals for tba Tsacher 

Ob~|ect iiY^ 1: Teachers will implement peer-mediated reading 

sessions in their resource classroom. 

Qk~^ ec tj ve 2 * Teachers will reinforce student and team 
achievement. 



****************************-k'k'k*lrklHHcliltltlrkitltit**it********1t1t1t1tlt1t*it 



The primary goal of this program is to facilitate student mastery 
. reading skills. To accomplish this goal, the teacher must 
implement the procedures described in this manual in a consistent 
and orderly manner. You should be aware that deviations from the 
procedures described in this manual dramatically decrease the 
effectiveness of peer-mediated reading in your classroom. Thus, 
quality implementation is essential to reaping the benefits of 
the program. To achieve these results, the teacher must have two 
short-term goals: 



(1) Carefully READ this manual. 

(2) Implement the program as described without modification. 



Goals for the Students 

O biective : l) Students will increase their reading rate and 
reduce the number of errors committed. 

2) Students will work cooperatively with other 
students in their reading class. 

****************************^^^^^^^^^^^^ 



SldfSJ 1 ?! f - r the students in this program include improvement in 
?hese Lii U s en t^ c °“PJ eh !f nsio n, and peer acceptance. P To aSSiete 
and the 9 °^^|! Udent3 must le «" two «*— the ^ter fol e 

sessio n ° r ThU? A ntallS directing and supervising the tutoring 

Ii«c™ons t“ the 9 rtade/ 6 ^ 1 " g h .° W to! (1 > Present tasks and 
Z th reader » (2) monitor reading and correct word 

formance. 100 err ° rs ' (3) award Points based on the reader's per- 
se ntSd^b? 1 ^!- i + nV ° 1VeS activel y practicing the material pre- 
<-o am ed J? the tutor in order to earn points for the reader's 
team. The reader must learn how to read quickly and accurately. 
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Chapter 2 

Preparing for Peer-Mediated Instruction 




CHAPTER II: 

PREPARING FOR PEER-MEDIATED READING INSTRUCTION 



In this chapter, we will discuss the preparations necessary for 
implementing peer-mediated reading in your resource classroom. 
If you are reading this manual for the first time, our advice is 
to read all of the material to develop a complete understanding 
of the program. 

Advanced planning and preparation of materials play a big part in 
implementing the program. The purpose of this chapter is to 
outline the preliminary steps you need to complete in preparation 
for tutoring. 
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Preliminary Activities 

scheduling time for peer-mediated reading (Weekly Tutorina 
Schedule) y 

2. Designating pairs and teams (Tutoring Teams List) 

5. Becoming familiar with point awarding and reporting procedures 

6. Preparing and organizing materials, charts, and lists for 
tutoring 



Step i: Scheduling Time for Peer Tutoring 



The first step is to determine when you will fit the peer-mediat- 
ed reading sessions into your weekly schedule. We ask that you 
implement peer-mediated reading three times per week . To deter- 
mine your schedule, you need to refer to your weekly lesson plan 
and your district's suggestions about time usage for each academ- 
ic subject. A sample weekly schedule follows. 



scheduling peer-mediated reading is a major instructional deci- 
sion. Peer-mediated reading should be used as a replacement for 
o ne or more elements Q f an existing program, (e.g., assigned 
worksheets or independent activities; not teacher-directed in- 
struction) . The goal is to remediate students' fluency and com- 
prehension deficits by increasing both the time available and 
opportunities for direct practice. in this program, we want to 
replace independent seatwork with direct practice in reading, 
while keeping your teacher-directed time intact. 



l!!l!!ll!l!!ll!!ll!!!!l!!ltllllSSlSSI!!!!!!!l 

Research indicates that the more time students spend working 
independently or completing worksheets, the less achievement they 



!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!! ! lllllln 
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In 1989-1990/ we found that replacing part of reading 
instruction time with peer-mediated reading instruction 
resulted in significant achievement gains! 



Recommendations for Scheduling 

1. Schedule a time that will allow tutoring to occur 3 times per 
week for £5 minute sessions. 

2. Conduct tutoring sessions at the same time each day. 

3. Reserve part of reading instruction for teacher-directed activity 
to cover specific reading objectives not addressed by peer- 
mediated reading. Schedule the remaining time for peer-mediated 
reading. Reduce the amount of independent activities you ask 
your students to complete and use that time for peer-mediated 
reading. 



* A form for scheduling weekly peer-mediated reading sessions 
follows. 



To Do: Complete the Weekly Tutoring Schedule 



Check off as completed: 

1. I have scheduled Peer-Mediated Reading 3 times a week. 

I have scheduled 25 minutes for each session. 



2 . 



Weekly Tutoring Schedule 




STEP 2: s.i.otia, Fe.r-Medi.ted R..ai», P « lrs „ d BsaJcly Ta ^ 

Determining Tutor Pairs 

Students will be paired ^ . 

entire 10 weeks; therefore it is * u * orin 9 partner for the 

appropriately. Tutoring pairs will X ? hey are Paired 

staff. Your students will be aiven a e ^ e ^mined by the research 
Will let us see which students are s?£n read i n J te ^ which 
Students of near eoual abii i>icc . in their reading 
Sometimes it may be necessity to pai^ Stud^i be . Paired together, 
adjacent reading levels. Howevef stS?e tS h Wh ° are readin 9 in 
same materials (or in the sa™-™ students who are reading the 
most appropriate practice. reading group) will provide the 

After we have paired your sturtonfe * 

will ask you to review the pairing P ee f” med iated reading, we 
paired students with peers with W h°™ ?h b *, * ure that we have 
y. we want students paired with socially compatibL^^s”' 



Handling Uneven Numbers of students 

Sometimes classrooms will have =,„ 

This may change from day-to-dav d e Jlnd" eVen nuinber of students, 
patterns, if this happens , Ihere ai ?^" students ’ tendance 

partners may be e p ?ired nt lf S the S st^d tW ° students without 
the pair should Sse^he Jower'reaSer^sMok. different >«*•. 

2 . Another option is to form a triad <-k 

together. Roles are chanqed so thar** 6 ?? tbree students work 
opportunity to practice their a*???? al i students have an 
each student woSld read f^s^^i^ ' 



3. 



absolutely^have^to? tar9et Students in a triad, unless you 
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Assigning Pairs to Teams 



Once students are paired, you need to assign pairs to teams 
Team assignments will change each week. Each week you will move 
pairs around so that students get to be on different teams 
throughout the 10 week period. Changing teams each week ensures 
that no team is consistently stronger. 



The purpose of teams is not only to motivate students, but also 
to instill a sense of contribution to the team and cooperation 
with peers. Each student's daily score contributes to the over- 
team score, which in turn is used to determine the weekly 
winnin team. Thus, students are accountable for their individual 
score as well as their team score. 



j s important to create teams of near equal abilities. This 
will require distributing an equal number of high achieving, 
average achieving, and low achieving pairs to each team, use the 
Team Assignment Chart which follows to record student team as- 
signments and save it as a permanent record. Team assignments 
can be made ahead of time for several weeks and recorded on the 
Team Assignment Chart. This chart will also be used to record 
weekly points earned. 



If you have an odd number of pairs (6 Red pairs and 7 Blue 
pairs), the extra pair's score will be counted for both teams. 



To Do; 

Pair Students and Assign to Teams 
Record this information on the Team Assignment Chart 
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STEP 3: Awarding and Recording Points 



ISS!!lSIlSISSlllSSIIltfS II IIIIIIII,,,, IIIIIIIIIIIIII{ ||2|2||2||2 

THE POWP'p OF THE POT NT! 

Points ^T* J© be a very effective motivator for 

mildly handicapped students like yours | 



interest vat io n USe i„ to m 1 f int3i " student 

points that contribute to the team scorl . 1 " 9 9 *“ S ' students earn 

peer-mediatet reading act ivities 9 -“'“W d «i"9 

number of sentences «Lv Hai* Readers earn points for the 

for being "good tutors » ln°ad^ V/* T ^ tor ® earn bonus point 
ESints for 9 other “appropriate PPhtvVors'. te3CherS 



***********************^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

^ P SL o^boius^ointa 6 ^ 68 J hat teacher * ho “»*« frequent 

--- 
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Readers can aarn bonus points by: 

- Reading sentences quickly and clearly. 

- Working cooperatively with the tutor. 

- Getting materials for tutoring quickly and quietly. 

- Other activities determined by the teacher. 

Tutors earn bonus points by: 

- Listening and following along as their partner reads. 
~ Correcting reader's mistakes quickly appropriately. 

- Awarding the correct number of points. 

- Other activities designated by the teacher. 



Bonus Points are your quality control procedure. Bonus Points 
allow you to reinforce the correct tutoring skills. You should 
give bonus point freely. However, be specific about why you are 
giving them. On the following page is a list of behaviors you 
should reward with bonus points. Post this list in your class- 
room as a reminder to your students. 



************************************************** 



Brambles of Gi ving Bonus Points 

"Good correcting Gabriel. Give yourself 2 bonus points" 

"I like the way Emily and Tyron are working together. Each of 
you gets 5 extra bonus points!" 

"Good getting your materials ready quickly and quietly. Every- 
body, give yourselves 5 bonus points!" 

***************************************** ********* 
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give it your bestl 




The Score Card 



The Score Card is for individual students to record their daily 
points. As students earn point, they place a slash through the 
numbers on the score card. Students will use 1 score card for an 
entire week. At the end on each day, they will circle the last 
point that they earned. On the next day tutoring occurs, they 
will begin slashing points on the next number. 

Each Friday, students will report their total points on their 
score card, which you will record on the Team Assignment Chart. 
Next you will total each teams' points and write the weekly point 
total for each team on the Score Board which follows. 
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Score Card 



N « m * ! WNk 



1 2 3 4 5 • 7 8 9 10 11 12 

13 14 18 18 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 

28 28 27 28 29 30 31 32 33 34 38 38 

37 38 39 40 41 42 43 44 48 48 47 48 

49 50 81 82 83 84 88 88 87 88 89 60 

61 62 63 64 68 68 67 68 69 70 71 72 

73 74 78 76 77 78 79 80 81 82 83 84 

88 86 87 88 89 90 91 92 93 94 98 96 

»7 98 99 100 101 102 103 104 108 106 107 108 

109 110 111 112 113 114 118 1,6 1,7 118 119 120 

121 122 123 124 128 126 127 128 129 130 131 132 
133 134 138 136 137 138 139 140 141 142 143 144 

148 148 147 148 149 ISO 181 152 153 154 158 156 

157 188 189 160 161 162 163 164 165 166 167 168 

169 170 171 172 173 174 175 176 177 178 179 180 

181 182 183 184 188 186 187 188 189 190 191 192 

193 194 198 196 197 198 199 200 201 202 203 204 

205 206 207 208 209 210 211 212 213 214 215 216 

217 218 219 220 221 222 223 224 225 228 227 228 

229 230 231 232 233 234 235 236 237 238 239 240 

241 242 243 244 248 248 247 248 249 250 251 252 

253 284 288 258 257 258 259 260 261 262 263 264 

268 266 267 268 269 270 271 272 273 274 275 276 

277 278 279 280 281 282 283 284 285 286 287 288 

289 290 291 292 293 294 298 296 297 298 299 300 



301 
313 314 
326 327 
339 340 
352 353 
365 366 
378 379 
391 392 
404 405 
417 418 
430 431 
443 444 
456 457 
469 470 
482 483 
495 496 
508 509 
521 5 22 
534 535 
547 548 
560 56T 
573 574 

586 587 
599 600 



302 303 
315 316 
328 329 
341 342 
354 355 
367 368 
380 381 
393 394 
406 407 
419 420 
432 433 
445 446 
458 459 
471 472 
484 485 
497 498 
510 511 
523 524 
536 537 
549 550 
562 563 
575 576 
588 589 



304 305 
317 318 
330 331 
343 344 
356 357 
369 370 
382 383 
395 396 
408 409 
421 422 
434 435 
447 448 
460 461 
473 474 
486 487 
499 500 
512 513 
525 526 
538 539 
551 552 
564 565 
577 578 
590 591 



306 307 
319 320 
332 333 
345 346 
358 359 
371 372 
384 385 
397 398 
410 411 
423 424 
436 437 
449 450 
462 463 
475 476 
488 489 
501 502 
514 515 
527 528 
540 541 
553 554 
566 567 
579 580 
592 593 



308 309 
321 322 
334 335 
347 34 8 
360 361 
373 374 
386 387 
399 400 
412 413 
425 426 
438 439 
451 452 
464 465 
477 478 
490 491 
503 504 
516 517 
529 530 
542 543 
555 556 
568 569 
581 582 
594 595 



310 311 312 
323 324 325 
336 337 338 
349 350 351 
362 363 364 
375 376 377 
388 389 390 
401 402 403 
414 415 416 
427 428 429 
440 441 442 
453 454 455 
466 467 468 
479 480 481 
492 493 494 
505 506 507 
518 519 520 
531 532 533 
544 545 546 
557 558 559 
570 571 572 
583 584 585 
596 597 598 
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STEP 4: Getting students To and From Their Partners 




i i i m i i i i i i 



You will need to organize your classroom to 

MINIMIZE 
transition time. 

i i ii i i i i i i i I m i i I i i mi i i i i i i i i i i i i i i i i i m m i ii i it m i i i i i i i i i M ii 



For peer-mediated reading to happen, student pairs must sit next 
to each other. You have two options for arranging partners to be 
seated together. 



OPTION 1: Permanent Seating 

Assign readers and tutors adjacent seats for the 10 weeks they are 
paired. This eliminates the need for physical movement. 



OPTION 2: Move/Stay Procedure 

- Designate one member of the pair to be the mover and one to be 
the stayer. Write this on the Team Assignment Sheet and tell 
students their role. Teach students to get their materials ready 
and to move quickly and quietly to their partner. 

- Students will remain a mover or a stayer for the entire 10 week 



- Make sure that you have students evenly distributed throughout 
your room. You need to avoid having all students move to one 
side or area of the room. 



period 
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STEP 5: Preparing and Organizing Materials 

To facilitate effective management and pacing of the tutoring 
session, all materials must be assembled and ready. 



TEACHER MATERIALS 

i ■ A timer for the teacher to time the tutoring sessions and 
the point recording period. 

2 . A calculator for adding team points during the point reporting 
period. 

3. Team Assignment Chart 

4 . Bonus Point Reminder 

5. Teacher Presentation Script 



STUDENT MATERIALS 

1. Instructional ly appropriate reading textbook (Target students' 
books will be provided) 

2 . Tutoring folder 

- 11 score cards 

- Help Card 

- Paper Clip 

3. Pencil 



All materials will be provided for you 
except for a calculator and student pencil 
*********************************************** 

Organize students' reading books in advance and designate a 
procedure for distributing these materials quickly. You should 
be able to get the session going within 2 minutes. The students 
may have their books already in their desks, or the books may 
have to be passed out by student helpers. if the books are 
passed out, make them available in an organized fashion. Some 
teachers stack books by levels on a table so that helpers can get 
to the appropriate books quickly. Problems arise if there is not 
an efficient means for passing out and collecting books. 
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PREPARATION CHECK 



1. Do you know how to assign students to pairs? 

2. Do you know how to assign students to teams? 

3. How often do students stay with the same partner? 

4. How often do pairs stay on the same team? 

5. Do you understand the move/ stay procedure? 

6. What is the purpose of student points? 

7. How can readers earn points? 

8. How can readers earn bonus points? 

9 . How can tutors earn bonus points? 

10. Where do you record the bonus points? 

11. Where do students record daily points? 

12. How often do you record student points? 

13. Which form is used to record weekly points? 



!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!! 1 !!!!!!!! I II ! 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 



TO DO: 

Make a Tutoring Bulletin Board 
Poet: 

Team/ Pa ire Assignments 
Score Board 
Tutoring Rules 
Bonus Point Reminders 

!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!! I I j I j I j i j j I j I I 1 1 I I I I I j j j j j j I i i j j i 



Chapter 3 

Training Students to Tutor 




CHAPTER III: 

TRAINING STUDENTS TO TUTOR 
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Training will be done by Peabody-Vanderbilt staff. 

YOU WILL BE AN INTEGRAL PART OF TRAINING. 

Please plan to be actively involved. 

II II II II II I II II II II M II II I II M I II II II II M II II I I II I I I II I II I II II I I 



This chapter details the procedures for conducting this project's 
tutoring program. Student training sessions will be conducted by 
the Peabody-Vanderbilt research staff. However, if at any time 
you feel your students need refreshing on any of the steps, use 
your copy of the training outline to reteach the skill. Before 
introducing the reading program, it is important that the follow- 
ing preliminary procedures are well-established: 



????????????????????????????????????????????????????????????????? 

Preliminary Checklist 

1. Time has been scheduled for peer-mediated reading. 

2. Students have been assigned in pairs. 

3. Pairs have been assigned to teams. 

4. Reading texts have been selected. 

5. Necessary materials have been prepared and organized. 

6. Teacher is familiar with procedure for awarding and 

recording points. 
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Training Materials 



Once the previous steps are established, be sure you have the 
following materials and equipment before training begins: 

1. Overhead Projector 

4 . Student Books 

3. Peer-Mediated Reading Script 



Sotting Students Ready for Tutoring 

In this section, we detail the procedures for training students 
to use peer— mediated reading instruction. These exercises are 
to be completed before you actually attempt to implement the 
program. Your students must be able to perform these exercises 
well for the program to be a success. During the training ses- 
sions, your students will (a) learn about the tutoring program, 
(b) observe correct implementation of procedures, and (c) prac- 
tice the tutoring procedures. We have divided these exercises 
into three lessons which are estimated to take 50 minutes each. 



LESSON 11 

GENERAL FEATURES OP PEER-MEDIATED READING INSTRUCTTnw 



In Lesson 1 Students will learn: 

1. What Peer-Mediated reading instruction is. 

2. How to earn and record points. 

3. The peer tutoring rules. 

4. The basic roles of readers and tutors. 

5. How to set up materials for peer tutoring. 



You and your students will need: 
Team Assignment chart - Pilled out for week l! 
score Board - posted 

Tutoring Folders 

- score cards 

- paper clips 

- Help card 

pencils 
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Lesson 1 Outllna 



Critical Features of Peer-Mediated Reading 

1. Everyone in the class participates at the same time. 

2. A peer is a classmate. 

3. Tutoring means helping your partner become a better reader 

4. Everyone will be both a tutor and a reader. 

5. Vou will do one Job first, then switch and do the other job. 

Organizational Features 

1. Pairs work together for 10 weeks. 

week. pair 1S part ot a team ‘ Tea “ assignments change each 

3. Reading Assignments will be posted on the chalkboard each 



Earning Points 

1. Peer tutoring is like a game. 

2. Each student earns points for his/her team. 

3 ‘ for d tutoring"well? tS f ° r readin * and correctly and 

4. Students record their own points on their own score card. 

5. Students use 1 score card each week. 

6. Students circle the last point they earn each day. 

7 - tutoring Ke^ t0 ^ taachar «>* last day of 
8. Students must be good sports. 
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Rules for Tutoring 

1. Talk only to your partner and only about tutoring. 

2. Keep your voice at a low level. 

3 . Try your best . 



Setting up For Tutoring 



1. 

2 . 



Students get out a Denci l .• __ . , , 

book when the teaoher says, •^t2^^£ d g t £££* 1 “» 
KrTLT 6 tD yOU partner “hen the teacher says. 



- Moving Rules 

- Leave your chair when you move 

- Move quickly and quietly. 

I ou?IJ! Ur tutorin 9 materials. 
Quietly move a chair nearby. 



3. Set up your desk quickly and quietly. 

4. Turn to the first page of the reading assignment 

5. Look at the teacher for the command to begin. 
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Moving Rules 



1. Leave your chair 
when you move. 

2. Move quickly and 
quietly 

3. Take your 
tutoring materiale. 



4. Quietly move 
the chair or desk 
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Lesson gj 

Sustained or. I p-y ^g p r „„»„,, r ,.. 

In Lesson 2 , students will learn: 

1. The procedures for sustained oral reading practice 

2. Error types and how to correct them. 

3. HOW to earn points during sustained oral reading 



For this lesson you win *a.a 

. aMd to poat • reading assignment 



Lesson 2 : QutHnn 

Features Sustained 0ral R#ading pracUe# 
1# lst readers read 1st. 

Each reader will read for 9 minutes each. 



2 . 

3. 



mistakes? tlVe f ° r the reader is to read faster with less 



4. While the reader re^e a. K 

reads, the tutor follows along. 

5. The tutor corrects errors as they occur. 

6 ‘ sentence Correctly ^ -ads a 

®rror . y a point for every sentence with only 1 

7 ' e^^e^rocess'uX^el: StUdents switch -1®® ®nd the 
Jobs Before Tutoring 
1 * out of folder. 

2 - ^n h ^ P th C e ar 2eeK t .s t0 Ico1e^d 

2 - LOOk at aSSi9n "® nt » hoard Sd'turn to that page. 

**** This whole process should take no 

8 no more th ®t 2 minutes. **** 
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Readers' Jobs During Sustained oral Reading Practice 

1. Read sentences quickly. 

2. Read sentences correctly. 

3. Correct missed words. 

4. Record points as earned. 

Tutors Jobs During Sustained oral Reading Practice 

1. Listen and follow along as the reader reads. 

2. Correct all words missed when they are missed. 

3. Tell the reader how many points to mark after each sentence 

- 2 points for no errors. 

- 1 point for l error. 

“ 0 points for more than l error. 

*** ™ e . tut ? r count the number of errors in each sentence 

their fingers. 

4. Tell the reader they did a good job. 



Kinds of Errors 

Tutors learn to listen for and correct errors when they occur. 
Tutors are taught to recognize the following 4 types of errors 

1. Saying the wrong word. 

2. Leaving out a word. 

3. Adding a word. 

4. Waiting longer than 4 seconds. 

If the reader is able to correct a mistake before the tutor 
corrects the mistake, it is not counted as 
a mistake. 



Self-corrections are not counted as errors. 



Sustained Reading , Process 

How it Works 

1. First reader reads for 9 minutes. 

2. First tutor listens and follows along. 

3. Tutor corrects mistakes when they happen. 

4. Tutor tells reader how many points 
to mark after EACH sentence. 

5. Reader marks points after each sentence. 

6. After 9 minutes, switch jobs AND 
repeat the whole process. 

7. Second reader begins where the first 
reader stopped. 




Sustained Reading Jobg 

Tutors Jobs: 



1. Listen and follow along as vour 
partner reads. 

2. Correct missed words when thev 
happen. 

3. Tell your partner how many 

points to mark after each sentence. 

2 points for no errors. 

■ 1 point or 1 error. 

- 0 points for more than 1 error. 

4. Let your partner know when he or 
she is doing a good job. 






Sustained Reading Jobs 

Reader's Jobs: 

1. Read sentences quickly. 

2. Read sentences correctly. 

3. To correct the words you don’t 
know 

4. Mark the number of points earned 
on the Score Card. 



see the 



Correction Procedure 
The correction procedure is as follows: 



2 . 



Point to the missed word 
word . 



so that the 



reader 



can 



3. Say, "This word is 
Ask, " What word?" 



*** 

*** 



THE READER CONTINUES 
THE TUTOR HOLDS UP l 
OF THE SENTENCE 



READING. 
FINGER FOR 



EACH MISTAKE 



until the end 



4. Repeat process for each word missed in 
pomts at the end of every Lntlntt. 



sentence and award 
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How_toCorrect 



"That word is 
"What word?” 




Kinds of Errors 

1. Saying the wrong word. 

2. Leaving out a word. 

3. Adding a word. 

4. Waiting longer than 4 seconds. 



Lesson 3: 

Putting It All Together 



In this lesson, students will learn: 

To do all the activities associated with peer-mediated reading 
instruction in the actual sequence. 



In this lesson the teacher will actually walk the students 
through tutoring. The Peabody-Vanderbilt researcher will help. 



Materials 

1 . Timer 

2. Teacher Presentation Script 

Lesson 3: Outline 

Getting set Up (2 minutes maximum) 

1. Students get out materials. 

2. Move procedure. (Optional) 

3. Students set up their desks. 

4. Students open their texts to the assigned page. 

5. Students look at the teacher for the command to begin. 
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1st Readers Sustained Oral Reading Session (9 minutes) 

****Teacher circulates among students and awards individual**** 

bonus points. 

1. Readers read orally from their reading text. 

2. Tutors follow along, listening for errors. 

3. Tutors correct errors when they occur. Tutors use Help Card 
to gain teacher attention if they also do no know a word. 

4 . Tutors award points at the end of each sentence and readers 
mark them on their score card. 

- 2 points for no errors. 

- 1 point for 1 error. 

- 0 points for more than l error. 

5. Teachers loudly says STOP at the end of nine minutes. 



Transition 

1. Teacher announces, " it's time to switch jobs." 

2. First readers become tutors and 1st tutors become readers. 

3. 2nd readers begin reading where the 1st readers stopped. 



2nd Readers Sustained Oral Reading Session (9 minutes) 

****Teacher circulates among students and awards individual**** 

bonus points. 

1. 2nd Readers read orally from their reading text. 

2. 2nd Tutors follow along, listening for errors. 

3. Tutors correct errors when they occur. Tutors use Help Card 
to gain teacher attention if they also do no know a word. 

4. Tutors award points at the end of each sentence and readers 
mark them on their score card. 

- 2 points for no errors. 

- 1 point for l error. 

- 0 points for more than 1 error. 



Clean Up 

1. After the 2nd reader reads for 9 minutes, it is time to 
clean up. 

2. The teacher gives Bonus points for anything all students 
did well. 

3. Students circle the last point earned for the day. 

4 . Students put everything back in their folders quickly and 
quietly 

5. Movers return to their desks. (Optional) 

Announcing the Winning Team 

1. This only happens on the last day of the week. 

2 . Call on students to report the last point they earned for the 
week. 

3. Record points on Team Assignment Chart. 

4. Add points for each Team 

5. Announce the wining team and the runner team for the week 

6. Post the score Board on the Tutoring Bulletin Board 



CHAPTER V: SOLVING POTENTIAL PROBLEMS 



In our experience, problems with implementing peer-mediated 
reading usually result from either incomplete training of stu- 
dents or inadequate monitoring on the teacher's part. Although 
we will provide the initial training, it is important that you 
anticipate potential problems and establish a remediation proce- 
dure just in case a problem surfaces. 



Implementation Problems 
Monitoring the Progress of the Program 

Because this is a federally funded research project, research 
staff will be observing your class during tutoring to make sure 
things are going smoothly and help you with any problems you are 
experiencing. Research staff will fill out a Teacher Implementa- 
tion Report every time your class is observed. The primary pur- 
pose of the Teacher Implementation Report is to point out your 
implementation errors and trouble spots so that you can quickly 

correct them. The report will provide you with helpful feedback 
regarding: 

1. Whether the materials necessary for tutoring are present and 
available in your classroom, 

2. Whether you have carried out all the necessary procedures, and 

3 . Whether the students carry out the tutoring procedures 
correctly. 



!!!!!lllllllllllllllllll(lll(((jjjllljjijiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 

In 1989-90, every teacher implementing peer tutoring procedures 
in their classrooms for the first time, implemented these proce- 
dures with 90% or better accuracy, once the program gets going, 
teachers report that it is easy to implement. 

!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!I!!!!!J!I!! II!I!!!!!|I!I j !!!!| i 
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solving common Implementation Problems 



After^sing^eer-mediated^nstruct^ 11 ^ 60 ^ 3 Wh ° Problem, 
ent classrooms? grade levels and «uH? C ^ SS 3 Variety of differ ' 
four specific problems occur iosS oIte^^lhese ^ fOUBd that 



and after a tutoring. diSrUPtiVe/ ° r off " tas * before, during, 

tasks?** tak * t0 ° BUCh tine to com Pl®te various tutoring 

tudents fail to follow the tutoring procedure correctly. 
scores ? 8 Cheat Wlth res P«ct to point recording and point 



The next section describes a 
of the problems listed above 



variety of simple 



solutions to each 



STUDENTS ARE LOUD, DISRUPTIVE, OR OFF-TASK 

This is probably the most common and ti-nnhi.. 
problems. There are several reac«nf brou bl?some of the four 
mediated reading instru«!on U mm?i v \ r h6 th jJV First - Peer- 
structional activity that permits studisni-^^ 6 only classroom in- 
with their classmates. in addition *. tC L Sp . eak and interact 

tains several components (e.g. points h ® tutorin 9 Program con- 
that generate enthusiasm and excitem^nt-H 3 ® c °“P e tition, etc.) 

behavior^ int ° •«~«iv.“°i^ XViv?^ 

Of tutoring °r^les lr and ^ha “yo"u that . you enforce the set 

to your students. Y cle arly specify your expectations 

'SSrZJX* Presence 

|r=ug h be c& S u -per Y v°?s?o U n' ^ 

they are working as a team* and t-v. ® dbac,c * Remind students that 
tlve that they ^ 

While we do not 

ment, occasionally it mav be ^i^o Se gelling or severe punish- 
tutoring temporarily. i/ you find SS it- ry t0 remove a student from 
dent, always give them the choice VL nece ®f ar y to remove a stu- 
team or to stop earning points for the ® ontlnue working for the 
ing as a privilege, yluTstSden?- w?fi tea ?* If you tr ® at tutor- 
Additionally, it i s nit recorded that 0 ! Want *° removed, 

of the room. Instead, give^he student y ° U S f nd the stude nt out 
other independent work, lo that the \ S ^ et of wor ksheets or 

get out of doing work by being disruptive*"* knows that he cannot 

thanks ^^ 1 ^^ e student^ 0 ^^^^an(sT°who° s^* 6 * 3 * b ° nUS point3 an d 
during tutoring, other possible rLard* , h ° W ® xem P la ry behavior 
opportunity to be a classroom hJloJr ?J stude ? ts include the 
or lunch on that day, etc on the t0 llne . u P first for recess 
withdraw the ability to earn noi^t* 1 ? 38 positive side, you may 
for those students who ?on?i£Sa?? 8 £ r 3 8hort P er i° d of time 
example, perhaps these students lo<sJ ^sregard the rules. For 
receiving two warnings. b 1 point ea ming ability after 

choicl. ”(^ S , Ur *if hyou y c ° h U 00 f sV to YOUr warnln ? as the student's 
earning points for your team »? you , wU1 choose to stop 

point out to the student that his teamm^f 3 ^ 80 •^ >e ne °essary to 
about a member of the team nhJli? teammates will not be haDDv 
importantly, if the^stucfe^ . P ° ints * 2S? 

comply, reinstate point earnina orivfL 9 ° f bein 9 willing to 
him/her with bonus points. 9 P lvlle ^ es or immediately reward 
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We stress that you Try Positive Procedures First. 



Example Of Correctin g Disruptive Behavior 
PROBLEM: A pair is arguing. 

PROCEDURE : 

1. Reward another pair first. 

"Johnny and Anita are really working well together. 

They are good team members. Johnny and Anita, give yourselves 
5 bonus points." 



2. Correct problem. 

Carl and Joey , remember that when you argue you cannot earn 
points for your team, stop arguing and continue working!" 



One final point merits discussion. As indicated earlier, the 
tutoring game is a classroom activity that permits students to 
talk and interact with their classmates. Given the novelty of 
this learning structure, you may need to make certain adjustments 
initially. For example, we often hear teachers comment during 
their first week of the tutoring game, "It's difficult to grow 
accustomed to the idea of students talking" or "It sure seems 
strange to hear all this noise." 

We generally provide two responses to these concerns. First, we 
reemphasize the numerous benefits that tutoring provides to the 
students in the classroom. Second, we make the point that per- 
students to interact with one another during tutoring 
does not necessarily mean that they will expect to interact 
during other instructional periods of the day. You should simply 
inform the students that the tutoring rules are different than 
the rules established for non-tutoring activities. Again, the 
©xtent to which any classroom rule is followed depends upon the 
consequences that you provide when students follow or break the 
rules. 
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STUDENTS TAKE TOO MUCH TIME TO COMPLETE VARIOUS TASKS 



Under ideal conditions, transition periods should run very 
smoothly with minimal delays. The length of time elapsing be- 
tween activities needs to be quick or you will not be able to 
provide your students with important teacher-directed instruc- 
tion. However, our past experience indicates that the time 
allotments we have specified are difficult to adhear to at first. 



STUDENTS PAIL TO 70LL0V THE TUTORING PROCEDURE CORRECTLY 

^ problem relates to the tutor/reader roles and procedures. 
0u f experience indicates that some students do not follow the 
established procedures on a consistent basis, if you find that a 
number of students are having difficulty, reteach the procedures 

9 r ®up. if the problems are restricted to a few 
students, schedule a time to reteach only those students, in all 
cases, we recommend the following remediation strategy: 

Teach 



practice 

reinforce 

review 

You must monitor and provide bonus points for correct tutoring 
behaviors. You must supervise student's responding in order to 
achieve a successful program. if you walk around the classroom, 
monitoring tutoring behaviors by providing praise, giving bonus 
points and correction, and answering students' questions, you 
will reduce the number of problems. 

Also, our experience indicates that some teachers enjoy their new 
role (as described in this manual) , while other teachers are 
reluctant to try the peer— mediated reading procedures. We be- 
lieve that the trade-off is simple; those who complete these 
tasks consistently and conscientiously will experience fewer 

problems and both you and your students will obtain areater 
benefits from the program. greater 

Interestingly enough, we have found a direct relationship between 
teachers experiencing problems with tutor/reader interactions and 
their failure to provide bonus points for the children's tutoring 
behavior. Therefore, we strongly recommend that you conduct the 
tutoring procedures according to the guidelines described 
throughout this manual. 
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STUDENTS CHEAT WITH RESPECT TO POINT RECORDING AND POINT SCORES 

From the beginning of the program, you must insure that students 
use the points correctly. Monitor each session to prevent cheat- 
ing. Teach the students that the number of points they earn is 
related to the amount of work they have completed. Monitor 
students' point sheets at random so that all children learn that 
you will be monitoring their efforts. 

Watch the Team Point Chart to see if any students who have large 
jumps in point totals. A gain of 40 points is laudatory, but a 
gam of 400 points is certainly suspicious. These monitoring 
checks and feedback to students prevent the students from report- 
ing unearned points. Let the students know you are on top of 
this situation. Do not tolerate grossly inaccurate point totals. 



A FINAL THOUGHT 



5? urs ®' 1S n °^ Possible to provide procedures for all 
problems that may arise in the course of this project. We are 
counting on you to use your professional judgment in handling 
unexpected situations. We like feedback on what types of prob- 

Ju?ure project . Y ° U handled the "' The ideas ^ - with 



Although your first implementation will likely be awkward and 
tertlc you will find that after a few weeks the program will run 
smoothly, improve academic performance, and increase social 
interactions among class members. 



We expect that you will find this a rewarding experience. 
Good luck! 
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PEER-MEDIATED READING SCRIPT 



The command^for e^ e sLp°Lr^Jtten t Sut P fSryou! ated readin 9- 
preparation » 2 minutes 

1. It's time for peer tutoring. 

Set your materials out. 

2. (optional) Movers stand. 

3. (optional) Movers move. 

4. Get your «tori.l. ,. t up . look , t when yo<) ara r#ady 

z vm RSUH* 11 "PBThIKEp P PM PE ADIHQ (9 Mlnutes) 

m.k/.Jre you**^ •tKtiSg n oi*thJ t ?iiht t ' Ev “ ryb °' J T check to 
read txng on the right page. Remember to 

as quickly and correctly as you can. 

2. (Set timer for 9 minutes) 

Begin reading. 

3. Monitor students and award bonus points. 

4. After 9 minutes. 

Stop reading. Say this somewhat forcefully! 



transition 

First t tutors 1 are now^eaders* *!***** ar ° °° W tutors * 
where the first reader stoppid. ° nd r0 * d0rs b«gin reading 



2. Set the timer for 9 minutes. 

3. Get ready to read. Begin. 



* 



SECOND READER'S SUSTAINED ORAL READING 8ES8ION (9 Minutes) 

1. Monitor students and award bonus points. 

2. After 9 minutes. 

Stop reading. Say this somewhat forcefully! 



CLEAN-PP (2 minutes) 

1. Award bonus points to the group for behavior of your choice. 

2. We are finished with peer tutoring today. Circle the last 
point you earned and put your materials away. 

3. (Optional) Movers stand. 

4. (Optional) Movers return to your seats. 



ANNOUNCING THE WINNING TEAM Last day of tutoring for the week. 

i* It's time to figure out the winning team for this week. When 
I call your name quickly tell me the last number circled on 
your score card for this week. 

2. Call on each student and write the points on the Team Assignment 
Chart. 



3. Add up the points for each team and announce the winning team. 
Make this activity a BIG DEAL ! 

4. Write the scores of each team on the Score Board. 
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Abstract 

Peer tutoring is generally accepted as an effective instructional 
alternative (Gerber & Kauffman, 1981; Jenkins & Jenkins, 1985; 
Topping, 1988). However, the literature of its efficacy 
specifically in reading with students with disabilities has not 
been systematically integrated. This review comprehensively 
examines the literature on peer tutoring in reading with students 
with disabilities using the methodology of best-evidence 
synthesis (Slavin, 1986) which combines positive aspects of 
meta-analysis (Glass, 1976) and traditional integrative review 
procedures. Best-evidence synthesis reduces the number of 
studies included in a review to only those which meet stringent, 
a priori criteria. Eleven studies met the criteria set forth for 
this review. The results of these studies indicate that peer 
tutoring in reading with students with disabilities can be 
effective. Peer tutoring was found to have an overall effect 
size of .36 and was found to be more effective than the reading 
instruction students with disabilities typically experience. 
However, it was not found to be more effective than teacher-led 
instruction when the teacher implemented another research 
intervention. Many formulations of peer tutoring were described 
in the literature. Average effect sizes across various 
dimensions were very consistent; however, individual treatments 
evidenced variable effect sizes. Treatments in which students 
with disabilities were paired with normally achieving peers and 
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which allowed the students with disabilities to serve in the role 
of tutor, at least some of the time, consistently produced strong 
effect sizes and significant findings. 
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The Efficacy of Peer Tutoring in Reading for Students with 



Peer tutoring is accepted widely as an effective tool for 
enhancing the academic achievement of all types of students 
(Cohen, Kulik, & Kulik, 1982; Delquadri, Greenwood, Whorton, 
Carta, & Hall, 1986; Gerber & Kauffman, 1981; Jenkins & Jenkins, 
1985; Kalfus, 1984; Topping, 1988). Peer tutoring refers to an 
alternative teaching arrangement in which students mediate 
instruction for other students (Maheady, Harper, & Sacca, 1988) . 
It occurs whenever a teacher arranges for students to be 
instructed by other students and represents an efficient and 
feasible use of available classroom resources. 

Peer tutoring is not a new idea. Its history has been 
traced back as early as the first century A. D . to Quintilian in 
his Institutio Oratoria in which he described an early cross— age 
tutoring program (e.g., Eiserman, Shisler, & Osguthorpe, 1987). 
Peer-tutoring strategies were resurrected in this century within 
the context of the anti-poverty and compensatory education 
movement of the 1960's (e.g., Elliott, 1991). Since that time, 
peer tutoring has been acclaimed as an intervention designed to 
correct under achievement and improve life outcomes of children 
at-risk for school failure, including students with disabilities 
(e.g., Gerber & Kaufman, 1981). Empirical evidence to support 
this acclaim has been slow to accumulate; however, at the present 
time, a sizable body of empirical literature indicates that peer 
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tutoring may be beneficial to underachievers and students with 
disabilities. 

The purpose of this review is to synthesize the literature 
in order to determine the efficacy of peer-tutoring strategies on 
the reading achievement of students identified as disabled. 
Although other academic and social benefits of peer tutoring are 
recognized, they are not included in this review so that the 
effects of peer tutoring on reading can be separated from other 
domains. This review sheds light on two main questions: 

1. What are the effects of peer-tutoring strategies on the 
reading achievement of students with disabilities? 

2 . Under what conditions are peer-tutoring procedures 
effective for students with disabilities? 

Toward this end, (a) the need for peer tutoring in reading for 
students with disabilities is explored, (b) previous reviews on 
peer tutoring are examined, and (c) experimental studies 
investigating the effects of peer tutoring on the reading 
achievement of students with disabilities are reviewed 
systematically and integrated using the methodology of 
best-evidence synthesis (Slavin, 1986) . 

The Need for Peer Tutoring in Reading 
Opportunity to Respond 

It is estimated that one in three children experience 
significant problems in learning to read (National Commission of 
Excellence in Education, 1983) . Of these students, a large 
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portion qualify for special education services (Will, 1986) . A 
major reason why many of these students do not develop adequate 
reading skill is that they are not afforded adequate opportunity 
to practice reading (Allington & McGill-Franzen, 1989; Haynes & 
Jenkins, 1986; Leinhardt, Zigmond, Cooley, 1981; Nagy & Anderson, 
1984; O'Sullivan, Ysseldyke, Christenson, & Thurlow, 1990; 
Simmons, Fuchs, Fuchs, Mathes, & Pate, 1990). 

A major premise of special education is that how teachers 
structure the learning environment makes a difference in how 
students spend their time, and how students spend their time 
affects their level of reading proficiency (Leinhardt et al., 
1981, p. 357) . Research on effective instruction repeatedly 
illustrates that students' opportunities to respond academically 
is a critical factor related to achievement (Brophy & Good, 1986; 
Greenwood, Delquadri, & Hall, 1984; Rosenshine & Stevens, 1986). 
The opportunity to respond is defined as "the interaction 
between: (a) teacher formulated instructional antecedent stimuli 
(the materials presented, prompts, questions asked, signals to 
respond, etc.), and (b) their success in establishing the 
academic responding desired or implied by the material" 

(Greenwood et al., 1984, p. 64). 

The importance of opportunities to respond has been explored 
empirically by researchers at Juniper Garden's Children's Project 
of the University of Kansas. Their research suggests that the 
opportunities students have to respond to academic tasks is a 
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causal and direct factor in their academic achievement: Greater 
opportunities to respond result in greater achievement, while few 
opportunities to respond result in little academic attainment 
(e.g.. Greenwood et al., 1984 ). Thus, it is imperative that 
teachers implement strategies which structure the learning 
environment so that students will respond actively to academics. 
Peer-mediated instruction is one arrangement that structures the 
environment to increase students' opportunities to respond 
(Greenwood et al., 1984 , Greenwood, carta, s Kamps, 1990 ). 
Applications of some peer-tutoring strategies in reading have 
resulted in students receiving double or triple the amount of 
reading practice (Greenwood, Delguadri, 8 carta, 1988 ; Greenwood, 
Delquadri, 8 Hall, 1989 ). For example, students' opportunities 
to respond in a reading period were observed to increase from 28 % 

to 78 * when peer tutoring was implemented (Elliot, Hughes, 8 
Delquadri, 1984 ). 

Cu rrent State of Re ading Insi-mpfinn 

Descriptive studies indicate that the regular and special 
education reading instruction, as it is currently structured, 
does not provide an environment in which students with 
disabilities are afforded the necessary opportunities to practice 
reading to facilitate reading growth (Haynes s Jenkins, 1986 ; 
Gelzheiser 8 Meyers, 1991 ; O'Sullivan et al., 1990 ; Simmons et 
al., 1990 ). Observations of special education reading teachers 
indicate they provide less group instruction and more individual 
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seatwork than their regular education counterparts (Aliington & 
McGill-Franzen, 1989; Haynes & Jenkins, 1986; O'Sullivan et al., 
1990) . Studies indicate that special education students spend a 
large percentage of their time waiting, off-task, and working 
independently on indirect reading activities such as worksheets 
(Aliington & McGill-Franzen, 1989; Gelzheiser & Meyers, 1991; 
Haynes & Jenkins, 1986; Leinhardt et al., 1981). Haynes and 
Jenkins (1986) found that children with disabilities sent to 
resource rooms for reading instruction spent 52% of their time 
doing worksheets and only 25% of their time actually reading. 

Although the picture looks bleak for special education 
reading classes, time usage in regular reading classes is no 
better (Gelzheiser & Meyers, 1991). Low performing and 
mainstreamed students spend approximately two-thirds of their 
reading periods independent of the teacher and engaged in 
nonreading or indirect reading activities (Aliington & McGill- 
Franzen, 1989; Haynes & Jenkins, 1986). Additionally, when 
students are being instructed directly by the teacher in reading, 
they spend about 70% of their time passively watching and 
listening to the teacher, with little or no opportunity to 
respond; they spend only a small fraction of time actually 
reading (O'Sullivan et al., 1990; Simmons et al., 1990). In one 
observational study, low-performing fourth graders were given 
less than 10 seconds of actual reading practice in a 2-week 
period (Delquadri et al., 1986). 
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Data also suggest that students most at risk for school 
failure may receive less reading instruction and practice than 
their higher-performing peers (Allington, 1984; Hall, Delquadri, 
Greenwood, & Thurston, 1982). Allington (1984) observed that as 
early as the first week of first grade, students at risk for 
qualifying for special education or remedial services received 
less reading practice and instruction. This translated into the 
at-risk students having the opportunity to read only 16 words of 
print as compared to higher achieving students being afforded the 
opportunity to read 1,933 words while being instructed by the 
same teachers. Similarly, it has been observed that at-risk 
first-graders averaged no more than 20 seconds of direct reading 
practice during a reading instructional period (Hall, Delquadri, 

& Harris, 1977) and that teachers spent disproportionately more 
time with high performers, leaving little or no time for reading 
instruction for low performers (Hall et al., 1982). This trend 
continues as the years increase, resulting in an ever-increasing 
gap between the reading proficiency of different ability groups 
(Nagy & Anderson, 1984) . 

The result of these differences in reading experiences has 
been labeled by Stanovich (1986) as the "Matthew Effect" after a 
verse in the bible which discusses how the rich get richer and 
the poor get poorer (Matthew 25:29). He comments that, "The very 
children who are reading well and who have good vocabularies will 
read more, learn more word meanings, and hence will read even 
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better. Children with inadequate vocabularies, who read slowly 
and without enjoyment will read less, and as a result have slower 
development of vocabulary knowledge, which will inhibit further 
growth in reading ability" (p. 381) . 

Given that the children who need the most seem to receive the 
least, it is not surprising that estimates indicate that 20-30% 
of the school-age population fail to achieve when provided 
traditional instruction (Will, 1986). Juel (1988) conducted 
research indicating that the probability of remaining a poor 
reader at the end of fourth grade, given a child was a poor 
reader at the end of first grade, was .88. 

In sum, it appears that students with disabilities are not 
afforded necessary opportunities to read and that they actually 
receive less instruction than their higher achieving peers. 
Regardless of setting, students with disabilities appear to spend 
a good portion of their reading instruction waiting for the 
teacher, engaged in indirect reading activities and 
noninstructional activities, and passively watching and listening 
to the teacher. Opportunities to respond to the teacher's 
instruction are few, and active engagement in the act of reading 
is low. 

Given that opportunities to respond are essential for 
academic growth, interventions are necessary to increase 
students' opportunities to respond during reading instruction. 
Peer tutoring offers one instructional arrangement which has been 
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shown to increase students' academic responding significantly 
(Greenwood et al., 1990; Greenwood et al., 1984; Greenwood et 
al., 1989). Thus, peer tutoring may represent a promising 
alternative to rectifying the current state of reading 
instruction. 

Previous Reviews of Peer Tutoring 
Many reviews of peer-tutoring interventions have appeared in 
the literature over the past 20 years. These reviews have 
evaluated (a) studies with general education populations 
exclusively (Cohen et al., 1981 ; Devin-sheehan, Feldman, 4 Allen, 
1976; Feldman, Devin-sheehan, 4 Allen, 1976 ), (b) studies with 
disabled populations exclusively (Cook, Scruggs, Mastropieri, 4 
Casto, 1985-86; Eiserman et al., 1987 ; Osguthorpe 4 Scruggs, 

1986; Scruggs, Mastropieri, 4 Richter, 1985; Scruggs 4 Richter, 
1985) ,. and (c) studies on peer tutoring regardless of learner 
type (Gerber 4 Kaufman, 1981; Kalfus, 1984; Topping, 1988) . 
Collectively, reviewers have agreed consistently that peer 
tutoring can be an effective instructional alternative. In the 

following section, the conclusions of past reviews are examined 
briefly. 

Re views Focusing on General Fd u cation 

In general, reviews agree that peer tutoring is an effective 
technique for promoting academic gains in normally achieving and 
low-performing students. Additionally, there is agreement that 
both tutors and tutees benefit academically, but that the effects 
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on self-esteem and social behavior are less dramatic (Cohen et 
al., 1982; Devin-Sheehan et al., 1976; Ellson, 1976; Feldman et 
al., 1976; Gerber & Kaufman, 1981; Kalfus, 1984; Topping, 1988). 
Ellson (1976) reported that academic gains were reported only for 
well structured and cognitively oriented programs. However, 
Kalfus (1984) concluded that unstructured programs were more 
effective than independent seatwork, but agreed that structured 
programs probably promote greater academic gain. Gerber and 
Kauffman (1981) noted, "In general, the results indicate that 
peer tutoring may be at least as effective as teacher-led 
instruction under certain conditions, and that peer tutoring as a 
supplement to teaching may be better than teaching alone" (p. 

160) . They point out that the use of peer tutoring represents a 
different allocation of existing resources, which may or may not 
result in better academic outcomes . They argue that peer 
tutoring should be used as a supplement to teacher— directed 
instruction and that peer-tutoring schemes need to be well 
planned and incorporated carefully into the ongoing instructional 
process. Kalfus (1984) explored the role that tutors have played 
and concluded that tutors can serve as successful mediators of 
academic instruction, reinforcing agents, and as facilitators of 
retention. 

All of the previously discussed reviews have used 
traditional integrative review techniques. In contrast, Cohen et 
al. (1982) used the systematic methodology of meta-analysis 
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(Glass, McGaw , & Smith, 1981), which may be less subject to bias 
(e.g., Glass, 1976; Slavin, 1984). An important feature of the 
Cohen et al. (1982) review is that effect sizes were reported 
rather level of significance. The average effect size for tutee 
performance On academic measures was .40, while mean effect size 
for tutor performance on academic measures was .33. The average 
effect size for self-esteem measures was only .18. Thus, the 
effect sizes reported in this review provide support for the 
conclusions of previous reviews. 

Unfortunately, the conclusions of the discussed reviews have 
not dealt specifically with disabled populations. Therefore, no 
generalizations about students with disabilities can be inferred, 
since achievement gains generally are harder to obtain for this 
type of learner. However, if reviews focusing on disabled 
populations yield similar results, greater confidence can be held 
that peer tutoring may be effective for all learner types. 

Reviews Focusing on Special Education Populations 

Reviews of peer tutoring dealing specifically with students 
with disabilities are limited in number. In an exhaustive search 
of the literature, four reviews of peer tutoring with students 
with disabilities were found (Cook et al., 1985-86; Osguthorpe & 
Scruggs, 1986; Scruggs et al., 1985; Scruggs & Richter, 1985). 

It should be noted that Thomas E. Scruggs was an author on each 
of these reviews, thus they may all reflect one specific 
perspective. 
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Ha ndicapping condition . Two reviews on the efficacy of peer 
tutoring with disabled students focused on specific handicapping 
conditions. Using traditional review methodology, Scruggs et al. 
(1985) reviewed 17 studies to determine the efficacy of peer 
tutoring with students with behavior disorders (BD students) . 

Only studies with an academic focus and with BD students were 
included, regardless of methodological adequacy. However, 
methodological considerations were addressed and conclusions were 
stated with caution. This review yielded four major conclusions. 
First, BD tutees invariably make academic gains. The amount of 
gain depends on the level of structure, the type of content, and 
the ability level of the tutee. Second, BD tutors gain 
academically when the material taught is academically appropriate 
for their skill levels. The reviewers conclude that tutors are 
likely to exhibit gain when they are tutoring in an area in which 
they need fluency development. Third, BD tutors and tutees 
appear to benefit socially from peer tutoring, as manifested by 
increased positive comments and initiations during tutoring time. 
Fourth, BD students do not appear to gain on global measures of 
self-esteem or social functioning. 

In another review, Scruggs and Richter (1985) evaluated 24 
empirical studies on the effects of tutoring interventions on the 
academic performance of students identified as learning disabled 
(LD students). Again, studies were included regardless of 
methodological adequacy, but methodological flaws were addressed. 
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Twenty studies focused on academics, but reported social data as 
well. Scruggs and Richter concluded that the effects of peer 
tutoring on LD students are equivocal. They point out that "it 
is not clear whether tutoring interventions are more effective 
than other instructional activities" (p. 285) . They go on to 
state, "It is hard to imagine another instructional intervention 
m the field of learning disabilities which meets with such 
unqualified enthusiasm and, yet, is so lacking in empirical 
evidence" (p. 286) . However, in their final analysis they 
conclude that peer tutoring may have utility for increasing the 
academic achievement of students with disabilities. 

Re verse-role tutoring . Two reviews have focused on the 
effects of having handicapped students serve as tutors for their 
peers. Osguthorpe and Scruggs (1986) reviewed 26 studies that 
measured the effects of tutoring on the academic performance and 
social development of both tutors and tutees. Only studies in 
which students with disabilities served in the role of tutor were 
included; however, in several instances students with handicaps 
also served as tutees. As with Scruggs et al. (1985), this 
review was limited to studies with an academic focus. a unique 
feature was that students with LD, BD and mental retardation (MR 
students) were examined separately. From the research reported, 
Scruggs and his colleges concluded that: (a) students with LD, 

BD, and MR are capable of serving as tutors to both handicapped 
as well as normally achieving peers, (b) careful training and 
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supervision are necessary for students with disabilities to serve 
successfully as tutors, (c) handicapped students experience 
academic growth by functioning in either tutor or tutee role, and 
(d) serving as a tutor does not seem to improve handicapped 
students' self-esteem as traditionally measured. 

Cook et al. (1985-86) examined 19 studies in which 
handicapped students served as tutors using the methodology of 
meta-analysis (Glass et al., 1981). Studies in which the same 
students served as both tutor and tutee (i.e., reciprocal 
tutoring) were excluded, as were nonacademic studies. This 
review yielded many interesting effect sizes. The mean effect 
size for participating in peer tutoring was .53 for tutors 
and .58 for tutees. These effect sizes are larger than those 
reported earlier by Cohen et al. (1982) for normally achieving 
students. Moreover, when tutoring was used as a supplement to 
regular instruction, the mean tutor effect size was .96 and tutee 
effect size was .69. When tutoring substituted for part of the 
instructional time the effects for the tutor were less dramatic 
(ES = .63), however; the difference was negligible for the tutee 
(ES = .66). Specifically in reading, the average effect sizes 
for tutors and tutees were respectable, but less impressive 
(tutor ES = .30; tutee ES = .49). As reported elsewhere, the 
effects on self-concept were negligible (tutor ES = -.06; tutee 
= .12). The findings and conclusions of the Cook et al. (1985- 
86) review were consistent with the findings and conclusions of 
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other reviews of peer tutoring with students with disabilities. 
All four reviews agree that peer tutoring holds promise as a tool 
for increasing the academic gains of students with disabilities. 
generalizations and unresolved Across all learner 

types, reviews of peer tutoring yield remarkably consistent 
results, in general, peer tutoring is seen as an effective 
technique for raising the academic skills of both tutors and 
tutees. These conclusions are true for students with and without 
disabilities. Additionally, reviewers agree that self-esteem 
effects have not materialized. 

The reviews of peer tutoring leave a number of questions 
unanswered. First, previous reviewers have pooled studies from 
several academic areas together and made generalizations about 
the effects of peer tutoring on all academics areas. However, 
there is no evidence that such pooling is warranted. m fact! 

Cook et al. (1985-86) computed average effect sizes for different 
academic areas and found the effect sizes to be very different. 
Unfortunately, Cook et al. (1985-86) included many studies which 
had serious methodological problems. The present review limited 
the studies included to only methodologically adequate studies. 
ThUS ' * ** Preset review yields a more 

e ffects of peer tutoring n n reading , second, previous reviews 
have treated all tutoring treatments as equal. However, it is 
not clear that all variations of peer tutoring are of equal 
effectiveness. The present review will mv-i... 
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tutoring treatments for efficacy and identify common features 
which seem to be related to effectiveness . Third, peer tutoring 
has been espoused as a tool for facilitating mainstreaming 
(Gerber & Kaufman, 1981; Jenkins & Jenkins, 1985; Simmons et al., 
1990) . However, the impact of the setting of peer tutoring has 
never been explored. Thus, it is not clear if peer tutoring with 
disabled students in mainstream setting truly is beneficial. In 
this review, the impact of peer tutoring on reading achievement 
in mainstream classrooms and special education classrooms is 
investigated . 

The present review represents a unique addition to the 
literature. It is the first review to examine comprehensively 
the literature on the efficacy of peer tutoring for students with 
disabilities in reading and the first to synthesize this 
literature using the methodology of best— evidence synthesis. 

Method 

This review uses the methodology of best-evidence synthesis 
described by Slavin (1986) for integrating research findings from 
a body of literature. This methodology incorporates features of 
both meta-analysis (Glass, 1976) and traditional integrative 
review procedures. It was developed to draw on the strengths, 
while avoiding the weaknesses, of both meta-analysis and 
traditional narrative 
review (Slavin, 1986) . 

Best-evidence synthesis has several characteristics that 
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differentiate it from meta-analysis and traditional narrative 
review. First, studies are selected carefully as representing 
the "best evidence" on a given topic through the consistent 
application of clearly stated, defensible, a priori criteria. 
Criteria are selected to ensure that all studies included for 
analysis meet standards of germaneness to the topic and 
methodological adequacy of the research. Although only selected 
studies actually are included for analysis, it is incumbent on 
the researcher to conduct an exhaustive search of the literature 
to find every study relevant to the topic under examination. 

Second, best-evidence synthesis uses both effect size and 
statistical significance to determine where the weight of the 
evidence lies. Studies that meet inclusion criteria, but for 
which effect size cannot be computed, are included in the review 
with an indication of the level and direction of statistical 
significance (Slavin, 1986) . 

Third, effect sizes are used carefully in a best-evidence 
synthesis. Unlike meta-analysis, average effect sizes are not 
the primary outcome. Instead, they are presented only as 
adjuncts to the literature review. Additionally, averaging of 
effect sizes is conducted only for categories of dependent 
measures where it is logical to aggregate. 

Fourth, the primary emphasis of best-evidence synthesis is 
the literature review (Slavin 1986) . In this section, the 
reviewer summarizes the findings of each study and makes 
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conclusions about the topic (Slavin, 1986) . Additionally, 
methodological and substantiative issues of individual studies 
are discussed. 

The "Method" section of this best-evidence synthesis 
outlines the procedures used in conducting the review and 
integrating the findings. It delineates (a) how studies were 
located, (b) what criteria were used for selecting studies, (c) 
how effect sizes were computed, (d) how studies were coded and 
categorized, and (e) how averaging of effect sizes was handled. 
Literature Search 

The first step in conducting this best-evidence synthesis 
was to conduct an exhaustive search of the literature to locate 
as complete a set of studies on peer tutoring in reading with 
students with disabilities as possible (Glass et al., 1981; Light 
& Pillemer, 1984; Slavin, 1986). This search proceeded through 
five stages. First, multiple descriptors were generated from key 
topic-related terms using the Thesaurus of ERIC Descriptors. 12th 
Edition (Educational Resources Information Center, 1990) . The 
terms generated were peer tutoring, peer teaching, cross-age 
tutoring, peer-mediated instruction, dyad reading, and paired 
reading. 

Second, these terms were used to facilitate a computer 
search of two on-line data bases: (a) ERIC , a database on 

educational materials from the Educational Resources Information 
Center, consisting of the files Research in Education and Current 
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Index of Journals in Education ; and (b) Comprehensive 
Dissertation Abstracts . The ERIC database was searched from 
April 1991 back to 1966 and the Comprehensive Dissertations 
Abstracts database was searched from April, 1991 to 1861. The 
descriptors initially were entered into the computer as isolated 
phrases to promote a wider search (e.g., Dusek & Joseph, 1983). 
However, for the descriptors "peer tutoring" and "peer teaching," 
this procedure yielded hundreds of citations. Thus, these two 
descriptors were restricted by including the requirement that the 
citation also relate to reading. 

Third, a manual search was conducted of pertinent journals 
from 1980 to April 1991. Journals searched were: American 
Educational Research Journal . Education and Training in Mental 
Retardation . Education and Treatment of Children , Exceptional 
Children . Focus on Exceptional Children . Learning Disability 
Quarterly . Remedial and Special Education . Journal of Educational 
Psychology . Journal of Learning Disabilities . The Journal of 
Special Education , and Reading Research Quarterly . 

Fourth, the reference section of all articles collected from 
the previous three stages were examined for other relevant 
references. Last, researchers who either had been involved with 
peer-tutoring research in the past or who were involved presently 
with peer tutoring research were telephoned and asked if they had 
any unpublished technical reports, unpublished manuscripts, or in 
press manuscripts which were not yet available which should be 
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represented in this review. Contacted researchers were Joseph 
Jenkins at the University of Washington, Thomas Scruggs at Purdue 
University, Paul Sindelar at the University of Florida, Deborah 
Kamps at the University of Kansas - Juniper Gardens Children's 
Project, and Joseph Delquadri also at the University of Kansas - 
Juniper Gardens Children's Project. 

This search yielded over 130 articles related to peer 
tutoring in reading. Additionally, multiple reviews and meta- 
analyses related to peer tutoring both with regular and special 
education populations were located. All citations were examined 
and all studies which incorporated reading treatments with low- 
achieving readers (n = 44) were reviewed further. In keeping 
with the focus of this review, only studies with populations of 
disabled learners were maintained in the final review. Moreover, 
in keeping with best-evidence synthesis methodology, only studies 
which used group designs were maintained in the final review and 
coding process (n = 30) . 

Criteria for Study Inclusion 

In keeping with best-evidence synthesis methodology, the 
studies on which this review is based had to meet a set of a 
priori criteria with respect to germaneness and methodological 
adequacy. 

Germaneness . To be germane to the review, all studies had to 
evaluate peer-tutoring treatments designed to address reading 
deficits of students identified as LD, MR, or BD. Peer tutoring 
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was operationalized as an instructional arrangement in which 
school-age students are taught by other school-age students on a 
one-to-one basis. To be included, studies had to have the 
following characteristics. 

1. The peer-tutoring treatments had to be carried out by 
school-age students in grades 1 - 12 . Teacher involvement could 
include initial training and monitoring throughout the study. 
Studies examining tutoring by parents, paraprofessionals, or 
other adults were excluded. 

2 . Although the study did not have to focus solely on 
special education students, the number of participants with 
disabilities had to be delineated clearly and the effects of peer 
tutoring, on students with disabilities had to be determined 
separately from effects on nonhandicapped students. This 
criterion excluded several studies (e.g., Azcoitia, 1989; Brown, 
1971; Greenwood, Delquadri, & Hall, 1989; Melberg, 1981; Slavin, 
1980; Strother, 1984) . 

3. The study had to have been conducted in schools during 
the regular school day rather than in laboratory settings. 

4. Study duration must have been at least 6 weeks or a total 
of 18 sessions; thus, ensuring that the peer-tutoring procedures 
were employed in schools for extended periods. Only one study 
was excluded because it did not meet this criterion (e.g., 
Jenkins, Mayhall, Peschka, & Jenkins, 1974) . 

5. Peer-tutoring sessions must have been carried out at 
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least 2 times per week for at least 10 minutes a session; thus 
ensuring that procedures were part of a regularly occurring 
classroom activity. 

6. The role of the students with disabilities must have been 
stated explicitly. Studies were included regardless of the role 
of the special education student; however, their role during 
tutoring was coded for further analysis. 

7. Peer tutoring in reading had to be the principal 
intervention. Studies in which students were involved in 
multiple treatments were excluded. 

M ethodological adequacy . Criteria for methodological 
adequacy were as follows. 

1. The study must have included a control group to evaluate 
the effects of peer tutoring on reading achievement. This 
criterion was part of the initial screening of studies; however, 
two studies had to be examined more closely to determine that no 
control group was present for the handicapped population (e.g., 
Eiserman, 1988; Maher, 1986). 

2. Evidence of initial equivalence on pretest measures 
between experimental and control grouped must have been 
demonstrated. if groups were not initially equivalent, then the 
degree of nonequivalence must have been quantified or 
statistically adjusted. Examples of studies excluded based on 
this criterion are Epstein (1978) and Lombardo ( 1975 ). 

3. In nested designs in which whole classes or schools were 
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assigned to treatments, there must have been at least two 
teachers or schools assigned to each treatment group. if the 
design was not nested, then subjects must have been assigned 
randomly to comparison groups. Thus, possible confounds of 
teacher or school effects were controlled. This criterion 
excluded Jenkins, Jewell, and Leceister (in press) and Shisler, 
Top, and Osguthorpe (1986) . 

4 . Dependent measures must have been reported for reading 
achievement. Although studies may have included other measures 
such as attitudinal or social skills data, reading achievement 
must have been reported. This criterion was used to initially 
screen studies. 

5. Reading dependent measures directly tied to the reading 
peer— tutoring process were permitted only when the control group 
also followed a curriculum tied to the dependent measures. 
Otherwise dependent measures had to be more global. This 
criterion excluded the Maher (1982) study, which used grades 
received during tutoring as the dependent measure. 

It should be noted that almost all studies excluded from this 
review were excluded on the basis of more than one criterion. A 
list of excluded studies and reasons for their exclusion can be 
found in Appendix A. 

Computation of Effect Size 

Effect sizes were computed for each study to determine the 
size and direction of effects of peer tutoring in reading on the 
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reading achievement of students with disabilities. In general, 
effect sizes were computed using procedures explicated for meta- 
analysis by Glass et al. (1981), Hedges (1981, 1982), and Hedges 
and Olkin (1983) As described by Glass et al., (1981), effect 
size is defined as the difference between the mean final status 
scores of the experimental group and control group divided by the 
standard deviation of the control group. The basic effect size 
formula was adapted as recommended by Hedges (1981) to yield an 
unbiased estimate of the underlying population effect when sample 
sizes are small. In this review, it was possible to compute 
effect sizes for each study that met inclusion requirements. 

The specific formula used to determine each individual 
effect sizes was determined based on the information available in 
each study. The formula used to determine effect size based on 
final status scores was: 






The pooled standard deviation was defined as: 



vr(N c - 1)S 2 ± (N c - i) s 2 1 
N e + N c - 2 

Effect sizes were determined using the recommended final status 
scores only when there was evidence that the experimental and 
control group scores were equivalent at pretest. When they were 
not initially equivalent other procedures were followed as 
recommended by Glass et al. (1981) and Hedges and Olkin (1983). 

When analysis of covariance was conducted, effect size was 
determined using the following formula: 
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(Regressed adjusted - Regressed adjusted ^ 

V[MS W (df w - 1) * (1 - r 2 xy) (df w - 2) ] 

Because the correlation between the experimental and control 

group was rarely available, it was estimated to be .80 when not 

provided. However, in Simmons et al.(1990) and Simmons, Fuchs, 

Fuchs, Pate, and Mathes (1991) the actual correlations were 

available and thus used. 

In some cases, gain scores were presented for analysis. In 
these cases, effect sizes was determined in the following manner: 



x e diff " x c diff/ SD gain V ( 1 “ rx y) 

In some cases, final status scores were not statistically 

different at pretest, but examination of the scores indicated 
that the final status scores were practically different. In 



these cases, the effect size was determined using gain 
scores to better represent the magnitude of the effect. 

In a few studies, t tests were reported for gain scores while 
the standard deviation of the gain scores was not reported. In 
these cases, effect size was estimated based on t-tests based on 
gain scores. The procedure used was: 

£gain ^ 2 ( 1 - rx y) U/n e + l/n & ) ] 

In some instances, the effect size had to be determined from 
the F score as recommended by Glass et al. (1981) . In these 
cases the effect size was determined using the following formula: 

2 V f F (1 - r 2 xv) C df w . ~ 1) 

(n e + n c ) (df w - 2)] 



Coding Studies 
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Studies were reviewed to (a) determine if they met inclusion 

criteria and (b) code specific features of the studies. A coding 

form was developed (see Appendix B) . All studies were coded by 

the author. Reliability of the coding process was checked by 

having a second coder code 10 of the 30 studies included in the 

final review. Intercoder reliability was determined using the 

following formula: Percentage agreement = agreements 

agreements + disagreements. 

In cases of disagreement, discussion occurred until 100% 
agreement was achieved. Reliability across categories ranged 
from 80% to 100% with an overall average agreement of 97% (see 
Table 1) . 



Insert Table 1 about here 



Beyond basic inclusion criteria, studies were coded for: 
type of subject disability; number of subjects with each 
handicap; type of reading taught during peer tutoring (i.e., 
phonics, sight words, decoding, fluency, comprehension, or 
mixed) ; setting in which tutoring occurred; type of tutoring 
(i.e., classwide, individual, cross-age, same age, expert, or 
reciprocal); role of the handicapped subjects (i.e., tutor, 
tutee, or both); structure of the tutoring procedures (i.e., 
structured or nonstructured) ; type of reinforcement system; 
dependent measures and their proximity to the type of tutoring 
conducted; and location of tutoring (i.e., mainstream or special 
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education) . The coding scheme and percentage of agreement 
(before resolution of disagreements) is presented in Table l. 
Averaging of Effect Sizes 

In keeping with best-evidence synthesis methodology, 
averaging effect sizes was done only when logical. Because this 
best-evidence synthesis restricted the range of studies to 
include only those of peer tutoring in reading with students with 
disabilities, pooling across a variety of characteristics was 
logical. First, an average effect size for all reading measures 
and all learner types was calculated. Additionally, effect sizes 
were pooled to determine the average effect sizes of: (a) role of 
the student with a disability (i.e., tutor, tutee, or 
reciprocal); (b) age difference between tutor and tutee (i.e., 
cross-age or peer) ; (c) type of reading activity tutored; (d) 
classroom arrangement (i.e., classwide or individual pairs) ; (e) 
location of tutoring (i.e., mainstream classrooms or special 
education classrooms; (f) prerequisite tutor skill (i.e., expert 
or reciprocal) ; and (g) proximity of the dependent measures to 
the reading content covered during tutoring. The results of 
pooling are presented in Table 2. 

Results 

Eleven studies examining peer tutoring in reading with 
students with disabilities met the inclusion criteria discussed 
earlier. These ll studies yielded a total of 74 effect sizes. 
Table 2 summarizes the aggregated data for major characteristics 
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of these studies. 

Patterns in the Data 

Table 2 indicates that the average effects of peer tutoring 
in reading with students with disabilities, for the most part, 
were respectable. The average unbiased effect size across all 11 
studies was .36, with effect sizes ranging from .07 to .75. This 
unbiased effect size increased to .40 when calculated from 
studies comparing peer tutoring to teacher-led instructional 
control classrooms in which teachers provided reading instruction 
without any intervention from research staff (i.e., no-treatment 
control) . However, when comparing peer tutoring to teacher-led 
treatment groups in which teachers implemented a specific reading 
intervention under examination by the researcher, the effect size 
decreased to a negligible .14. This indicates that peer tutoring 
(a) has a greater effect on reading achievement than reading 
instruction typically implemented by teachers with students 
identified as disabled and (b) is equally effective to other 
researcher-guided interventions which are implemented by the 
teacher. A tenable conclusion is that peer tutoring is as 
effective as teacher-led instruction, and can be even more 
effective than teacher-led instruction, depending on the quality 
of that teacher-led instruction and the tutoring treatment. 



Insert Table 2 about here 
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As can be seen from Table 2, the average effect sizes for 
the various characteristics generally are consistent; most 
characteristics have an effect size close to the overall effect 
size of .36. Additionally, the average effect sizes for all 
characteristics (excluding comparisons to teacher-led 
instructional control, i.e., no-treatment control, groups) are 
significantly different from zero (p < .01). 

Looking at the results of the pooled effect sizes for 
specific study characteristics, it would seem that different 
formulations of peer tutoring are about equally effective. For 
instance, cross-age tutoring appears equally effective as same- 
age peer tutoring. This appears to be the case for the tutors' 
academic -knowledge level as well, with effects being 
approximately equal when the tutor has expert or similar 
knowledge. Interestingly, treatments with a decoding focus and 
treatments with a more holistic, multiple focus also appear 
equally effective. 

The setting in which tutoring occurs appears to make a 
difference. Tutoring treatments conducted in general education 
appear to have stronger effects than those occurring in special 
education classrooms. However, it must be noted that subjects in 
these studies were not assigned randomly to setting. In two of 
four studies in which tutoring occurred in the mainstream, 
students with disabilities in the tutoring treatment were already 
mainstreamed (Simmons et al., 1990; Simmons et al., 1991). 
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Importantly, these two studies account for 26 of 33 effect sizes 
pooled for this characteristic. Having only previously 
mainstreamed subjects is problematic because the average effect 
size for tutoring in the mainstream may reflect the effect of 
peer tutoring on more capable learners rather the effect of 
setting. This is because students with disabilities, who have 
been previously mainstreamed, may represent a more capable group 
of learners than students with disabilities who have not been 
mainstreamed (e.g., siavin, 1984). Thus, at the present time, it 
is not clear if setting has a true effect on the strength of peer 
tutoring in reading with students with disabilities. 

A last factor which appears important is the role students 
with disabilities play during tutoring. From the. results of the 
pooling, it appears that handicapped students make greater gains 
when they serve as tutors. However, caution is warranted in 
interpreting this finding. First, tutors were not selected 
randomly in any study reviewed, in several studies, they were 
selected because their knowledge on the skills to be tutored was 
greater than tutees (Carlton, Litton, & Zinkgraf, 1985; Lamport, 
1982). Thus, they represented a more capable group of learners 
who could be expected to benefit more from intervention. 
Additionally, this finding is biased by one treatment package 
(1 * S *' 3gL q in ninq Decoding ) developed by researchers at Brigham 
Young University and Utah state University. This curriculum was 
used in three of five studies in which students with disabilities 
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served as tutors (Scruggs & Osguthorpe, 1986; Top & Osguthorpe, 
1985; Top & Osguthorpe, 1987) . Thus, no generalizations should 
be made. 

While pooling based on studies characteristics yielded 
similar results, the average effect sizes of individual studies 
were not similar. Table 3 presents the major characteristics of 
each study and presents the average effect size for each 
treatment. Some treatments produced strong effect sizes, while 
others yielded negligible results. In the following section, the 
individual studies are examined and reasons for treatment 
differences explored. 



Insert Table 3 about here 



Review of Individual Studies 

Studies comparing similar treatments delivered bv peer 
tutors and teachers . Three studies compared reading 
interventions which were delivered by peers and by teachers. In 
these studies, the instructional activities and the amount of 
instructional time were comparable for both tutoring and 
teacher-led groups (McCracken, 1979; Sindelar, 1982; Russell & 
Ford, 1983). Thus, these three studies represent a class of 
studies distinct from the rest. They examined whether a similar 
treatment is more or less effective when delivered by peers or 
when delivered by teachers. 
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McCracken (1979) compared peer tutoring provided by LD 
students to one-on-one teacher tutoring using the same procedures 
for teaching sight words to students identified as LD and EMR in 
special education resource rooms. Of the 11 studies included, 
this study is the only one to compare peer tutoring to teacher- 
led, one-on-one tutoring using the same intervention. 
Additionally, because the peer tutors were identified as LD, it 
provides an interesting test for examining the feasibility of 
implementing peer tutoring in resource rooms, with students with 
disabilities serving as tutors as well as tutees. 

The treatment examined by McCracken (1979) consisted of 
teachers or tutors teaching sight words found on the siosson Oral 
Reading Test (SORT) (Siosson, 1963). and then testing word 
recognition on this same test. Both groups provided one-to-one 
instruction. Obviously, a serious flaw of this study was that 
the dependent measures were linked directly to the treatments. 
However, because both groups taught the same curriculum, effect 
sizes could be calculated. The reported average effect size 
of .08 reflects the comparison of the peer-tutored group (tutee 
scores) to the teacher-tutored group based on the SORT tutee 
scores and indicates that the two conditions were equally 
effective. The effect size for each comparison is presented in 
Table 4. Tests of statistical significance indicated no 
differences between the teacher-tutored and the peer-tutored 
tutees on word recognition (t =.61, p =.54) or comprehension (t 
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= .28, e =-78). Data for the handicapped tutors were not 
presented. 

The McCracken (1979) study also presented comparisons to a 
no-treatment control group. However, effect sizes were not 
computed for this control group because the dependent measures 
were linked to the treatments. As would be expected, both the 
teacher-tutored and the peer-tutored groups performed 
significantly better on posttest measures than the control group 
which did not receive instruction on SORT sight words (t = 7.98, 

E < • 0001) . 

The McCracken study had two major flaws which should lead to 
cautious interpretation of the results. First, because the 
dependent measures were linked to the treatments, it is not 
possible to ascertain whether the treatments promoted general 
reading ability as indexed by other measures. Secondly, the 
statistical analyses presented for determining statistical 
significance were flawed. In order to control for initial 
pretest differences, McCracken ran a series of t tests for every 
comparison, rather than using multivariate analysis of 
covariance; thus, increasing the likelihood of Type 1 error 
(Glass & Hopkins, 1984) . For the purposes of the present review, 
tests for statistical significance were not used, and effect 
sizes were calculated based on pretest/posttest gains. 

Of major importance to the present review, this study 
provides evidence that learning disabled peers can be as 
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effective in providing instruction to their learning disabled 
classmates as teachers under the same conditions of one-to-one 
instruction. This study represents the only evidence in the 
literature that handicapped peers can be as effective as teachers 
in providing an equivalent instructional intervention. However, 
it must be recognized that the treatments were highly structured 
and relatively simple; thus, no generalizations can be made about 
the ability of handicapped peers to tutor other handicapped peers 
under other, more complex conditions. 



Insert Table 4 about here 



Sindelar (1982) presents a study in which peer tutoring with 
LD students was compared to teacher-directed, small-group 
instruction utilizing similar procedures. This study differs 
from the McCracken study in three important ways: a) the tutors 
were general education students, b) the teacher delivered the 
treatment to a group of six students, and c) three tutoring 
treatments were compared to one teacher-led treatment. The 
teacher-led treatment was similar to one of the tutoring 
treatments. The study's average effect size of .07 indicates 
that the peer tutoring provided by students without disabilities 
produced similar effects as a teacher-directed, small-group 
intervention. 

In this particular study, teachers were assigned randomly to 
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one of four treatment groups: (a) a hypothesis/test (H/T) peer- 
tutoring group, (b) a sight-word peer-tutoring group, (c) a 
sustained orai reading practice tutoring group, and (d) a H/T 
teacher-directed small group instruction group. The tutors were 
recruited from regular education classes to tutor their 
handicapped peers in special education resource rooms. The 
treatments were based on previous work by Samuels, Dahl, and 
Archwatemy ( 1974 , which found the H/T method superior to repeated 
reading and word recognition drill when conducted by the teacher. 
However, Sindelar (1982) extended the research by implementing 
th© treatments with peers. 

It must be noted that the H/T procedure had already been 
validated as an effective technique when used as a teacher- 
directed method. Thus, it is reassuring that sindelar found that 
peers could conduct this procedure as well as teachers. 
Additionally, findings indicated that the H/T tutorial group had 
significantly superior performance to the word recognition 
tutorial group <£ - 2 . 92 , B < . 005 ,. This finding suggests that 
more complex treatments may be superior to simple sight-word 

treatments; however, the question of treatment complexity has not 
been addressed empirically. 

Russell and Ford (1983) presented another study comparing 
peer tutoring conducted by general education peers to similar 
procedures conducted by teachers to a small group of students. 

This study is distinct from the Sindelar (1982) and the McCracken 
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(1979) study in two important ways. First, the focus of the 
tutoring intervention was more complex and focused on decoding, 
fluency, and comprehension. Second, the tutoring treatment was 
patterned after the traditional Directed Reading Activity (DRA) 
consisting of three phases: preparation for reading, guided 
reading of a selection, and follow-up activities (Harris & Sipay, 
1985) . The teachers in the teacher-led group had previously 
taught reading following this format. Rather than requiring 
these teachers to implement a different instructional 
intervention, they continued conducting reading as they normally 
had. Thus, this study examined whether peer-tutoring was more 
effective than teacher-led small group instruction when both 
groups provided reading instruction similar to instruction 
typically implemented by teachers. 

The focus of this study was EMR students. Both tutoring and 
teacher-led students were assigned to the same classrooms and 
were assigned randomly to treatments. Both groups conducted 
daily hour-long sessions for a 3 -month period. The lessons 
included 20 minutes of word introduction and review; 15 minutes 
of oral reading and drill on word attack skills; 10 minutes of 
worksheets; and 15 minutes of grading work, recording grades, and 
charting daily progress. Students in the tutoring condition 
received all of their reading instruction from their tutors; 
thus, this treatment totally replaced teacher-led instruction. 

The results of this study were impressive; the average 
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effect size of .75 was the largest obtained for any study in this 
review. Reading growth was measured using the Peabody Individual 
Achievement Test (PIAT) reading scales (Dunn & Markward, 1970) . 
The EMR students who were tutored by their general education 
peers made significantly greater reading growth on both reading 
recognition (t =3.21, p < .05, ES = .52) and comprehension (t = 
2.16, p < .05, ES = 1.00). This study provides evidence that 
peer tutors can be more effective than teachers providing small 
group instruction when the instructional activities are very 
similar and instructional time is held constant. 

Comparisons of peer tutoring to a no-treatment control 
Qroup: Treatments that focused on decoding . Four studies focused 
on decoding using a highly structured decoding program modified 
from Beginning Reading , a curriculum originally designed to be 
used by parents or paraprofessionals (Harrison, 1982) . In each 
of these studies, the tutoring treatment group was compared to a 
control group of students receiving small group, teacher-led 
instruction from special education teachers, without any 
intervention from the researchers. 

The first two studies examined the efficacy of peer tutoring 
when students with disabilities tutored other students with 
disabilities in special education resource rooms. Both were 
reported by Scruggs and Osguthorpe (1986). A more detailed 
version of both studies was located in an ERIC document 
(Osguthorpe, Eiserman, Shisler, Top,& Scruggs, 1984). 
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The first study reported by Scruggs and Osguthorpe (1986) 
examined the effect of cross-age tutoring; older elementary LD 
and BD students served as tutors for LD and BD students in lower 
grades. Tutors were paired with tutees who had less knowledge of 
the material to be tutored. Tutoring occurred in special 
education resource rooms; special education teachers paired the 
tutors and tutees, but researchers supervised the peer-tutoring 
sessions. The control students received instruction in the same 
experimental classrooms from the same teachers. 

Dependent measures included a criterion-referenced test of 
decoding skills (Harrison, 1982) and the Woodcock -Johnson 
Psycho-educational Battery (WJPB) reading subtests comprised of 
letter— word identification, word— attack, and passage 
comprehension subtests (Woodcock & Johnson, 1977) . The 
Criterion-referenced test of decoding skills was not linked 
directly to the treatment; however, it was more closely matched 
to the tutoring treatment than the WJPB. Thus, it is not 
surprising that statistical significance based on gain scores was 
found on all criterion-referenced test measures for tutees in 
favor of the tutorial group (p < .05). However, this was not 
replicated with the tutors (p > .05) On the WJPB, statistical 
significance was found for only the word attack subtest for both 
tutors and tutees (p < .01). 

Despite finding of statistical significance, the overall 
effect size for this study was a negligible .07. There are two 
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reasons why this study produced a weak overall effect size. 

First, statistically significant comparisons had borderline 
effect sizes due to large control group standard deviations on 
gain scores, which were used to calculate effect size ( W jpb word 
attack for tutee ES = .20, for tutors ES = .22; Criterion- 
referenced Decoding for tutees ES = .31). Second, the effect 

sizes calculated on nonsignificant measures were all below .15 
(see Table 4 ) . 

The results of this study provide weak evidence that having 
r students with disabilities tutor younger students with 
disabilities is academically beneficial to both tutors and tutees 
with disabilities. However, it does appear that tutees did make 
reasonable gain on decoding skills. Unfortunately, transfer to 
other areas of reading was not evidenced. Thus, it is not clear 
if the treatment itself was inadequate, if cross-age tutoring was 
not beneficial, or if having students with disabilities serve as 
tutors for other students with disabilities was ineffective. 

he second study reported by Scruggs and Osguthorpe (1986) 
was similar in design and treatment to the first study. Again 
the Be ginning Reading curriculum was used (Harrison, 1982). 
However, this study examined reciprocal peer tutoring. ld and BD 
students were paired with other LD and BD students who had 
similar decoding skills, one student served as the tutor for 
half of each session, then the students reversed roles and the 
second student served as the tutor. Tutoring occurred in special 
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education classrooms. An important dimension was that students 
received training on to-be-tutored skills from the teacher or 
aide before tutoring sessions. Thus, students received both 
teacher-directed instruction and peer instruction on the content 
of the tutoring program. Additionally, pairs were supervised by 
the researchers during each session 

The average effect size obtained in this study was stronger 
(ES = .23) than in the cross-age tutoring study (ES = .07), even 
though the actual tutoring curriculum was the same (Harrison, 
1982). However, the average effect size of .23 was still not 
reliably different from zero. As in the first study, dependent 
measures included a criterion-referenced test of decoding skills 
(Harrison, 1982) and the Woodcock-Johnson Psycho-educational 
Battery (WJPB) reading subtests comprised of letter-word 

identification, word-attack, and passage comprehension subtests 
■ (Woodcock & Johnson, 1977 ) . 

Results were similar to the cross-age tutoring study. 
Statistical significance was demonstrated for gain scores on all 
criterion-referenced decoding test measures (p < . 003 ) and for 
the WJPB word-attack subtest (p < .01). Results on other WJPB 
subtest measures were not significant. The borderline average 
effect size of .23 reflects a combination of weak effect sizes on 
the WJPB reading subtests and respectable effect sizes on the 
cr ^^ er i° n-re f ere nced decoding test (see Table 4 ) . 

As in the cross-age study, results of this study are 
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equivocal. Based on this and the first Scruggs and Osguthorpe 
study (1986), no conclusions can be drawn about the efficacy of 
peer tutoring in reading with students with disabilities when the 
tutoring pair consists of two students with disabilities. 

Two other studies (Top & Osguthorpe, 1985; Top & Osguthorpe, 
1987) made use of the modified Beginning Reading curriculum 
(Harrison, 1982) . The effects achieved in the Top and Osguthorpe 
studies were greater than those reported by Scruggs and 
Osguthorpe (1986) , even though the research design, treatment 
duration, tutoring procedures, and frequency were similar in all 
four studies. However, the two Top and Osguthorpe studies were 
conducted with both special and general education students 
working together, while the two Scruggs and Osguthorpe (1986) 
studies involved only students with disabilities in the tutoring 
treatment. Thus, providing evidence that peer tutoring in 
reading with students with disabilities may be more effective 
when conducted with general education students and disabled 
students working together. 

The Top and Osguthorpe (1987) study actually was conducted 
before the Top and Osguthorpe (1985) study. Earlier and more 
detailed versions of the Top and Osguthorpe (1987) report were 
found in dissertations abstracts (Top, 1984) and an ERIC document 
(Osguthorpe, Eiserman, Shisler, Top, & Scruggs, 1985) . This 
study examined the effects of reverse-role tutoring in which LD 
and BD students tutored younger general education students in 
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basic decoding skills. The tutoring sessions occurred in general 
education classes and were supervised by instructional aides 
trained in the procedures. The disabled tutors were in the 
fourth through the sixth grades, while the general education 
tutees were all first graders. 

A design strength of this study was that students in the 
tutoring condition and control condition received equivalent 
amounts of reading instructional time; thus, additional 
instructional time for the tutoring group was not an issue. Both 
tutors and tutees were measured for reading growth, and results 
indicated that both groups made significant reading growth. 
However, only measures gathered on the disabled tutors are 
reported -in this review. 

The average effect size for this study was .48. This effect 
size reflects only the WJPB (Woodcock & Johnson, 1977) comprised 
of letter-word identification, word-attack, and passage 
comprehension subtests. The criterion-referenced decoding test 
(Harrison, 1982) was reported only for the first grade tutees. 

The fact that the effect size reflects only WJPB scores is 
noteworthy, since previous reports using the same curriculum 
yielded negligible effects on the same measures. As in Scruggs 
and Osguthorpe (1986), the greatest gain was evidenced on the 
word attack subtest (F =49.75, p < .01, ES =.96); a logical 
result since the treatment focused primarily on word attack 
skills. WJPB passage comprehension also was significantly 
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greater for the tutor group (F = 8.99, p = .01, ES = .41), as was 
the WJPB Total Reading score (F = 17.79, p < .01, ES = .58). 

Thus, it appears that the decoding skills transferred to other 
areas of reading not directly taught during tutoring. 

Top and Osguthorpe (1985) essentially replicated their 
earlier study. Again, LD and BD middle-school students served as 
tutors for students in primary, general-education classrooms. 

The general education students included both kindergarten and 
first grade students. Again, instructional time was held 
constant across conditions and the curriculum used during 
tutoring was a modified version of Beginning Reading (Harrison, 
1982). However, a major difference of the 1985 study was that 
the BD students conducted the tutoring sessions in special 
education classrooms, while the LD students conducted tutoring in 
general education classrooms. Thus, results for LD and BD 
students are reported separately. 

Results indicated that both groups of tutors benefited from 
tutoring younger general education students and that the general 
education students also made significant reading achievement 
gains. The average effect size for the study was .63. This 
reflects LD, BD, and LD/BD student scores on the WJPB (Woodcock & 
Johnson, 1977) reading subtests. All measures significantly 
favored the students who served as cross-age tutors for normally 
achieving students (p < .01) (see Table 4). 

The results of this second study are striking considering 
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that the curriculum and basic procedures were essentially the 
same as those reported by Scruggs and Osguthorpe (1986) . Given 
the disparity in results between the two Scruggs and Osguthorpe 
(1986) studies and the two Top and Osguthorpe (1985, 1987) 
studies, it appears that the Beginning Reading curriculum may be 
best suited for cross-age tutoring, with handicapped students 
tutoring general education students rather than other special 
education students. Additionally, the two Top studies 
demonstrate that students with disabilities can serve 
effectively, under controlled conditions, as tutors for younger 
general education students and that this inverse role can be 
beneficial for the students with disabilities. 

A last study examining the effects of a peer tutoring 
decoding treatment on the reading achievement of students with 
disabilities was Carlton et al. (1985) . A more detailed version 
of this study was located from Dissertation Abstracts (Carlton, 
1981) . This study is unique because EMR students served as 
tutors for EMR tutees and the treatment was conducted with 
entire classes at the same time (i.e., classwide). This study is 
the only study in the literature in which EMR students served as 
tutors . 

The treatment presented in the Carlton study is similar to 
the treatment described by McCracken (1979) , in which sight words 
were taught. The sight words taught in the Carlton study were 
listed in the Brigance Inventory of Basic Skills (Brigance, 1977) 
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and presented for 6 weeks. Tutee and tutor roles were determined 
by administering a sight word inventory and assigning the lower 
scoring half of each class to the tutee condition and the higher 
half to the tutor condition. Subjects were assigned randomly to 
either the tutoring condition or to a teacher-led, no-treatment 
control in which teachers taught reading using their typical 
method . 

Results of this study are impressive when one considers the 
simplicity of the treatment. Subjects in the tutoring condition 
demonstrated significantly greater gains on all measures of the 
Gates-McGinitie (MacGinitie, 1978) . This was true for tutors and 
tutees. Perhaps most impressive is the finding that significant 
comprehension gains were evidenced (F = 3.30, p < .05). The 
average effect size calculated for this study was a 
respectable .38. The effect sizes for tutee and tutor role were 
essentially the same (see Table 4) . 

It must be recognized that this study had one serious flaw 
which should lead to cautious interpretation of results. It 
appears that the tutoring group received more overall 
instructional time in reading. Thus, it cannot be concluded that 
the tutoring treatment alone was responsible for results. 

However, a design strength was that the dependent measures were 
not related to the treatment, as they were measures of general 
reading ability. 

Comparisons of peer tutoring to teacher-led, no-treatment 
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control: Treatments with a multiple focus . The last three 
studies which met inclusion criteria focused the peer tutoring 
treatment on both reading fluency and comprehension (Lamport, 
1982; Simmons et al., 1990, 1991). Lamport (1982) presented a 
cross-age tutoring study similar in design to the cross-age 
tutoring study reported by Scruggs and Osguthorpe (1986). 
Sixth-grade students identified as LD tutored second- through 
fourth-grade LD students. As in Scruggs and Osguthorpe (1986), 
students in the tutoring group and students in the control group 
wsre assigned to the same teachers. Students in each group were 
matched according to pretest performance on the Stanford 
Diagnostic Reading Test (Karlsen, Madden, & Gardner, 1977) so 
that there was a matched control group for both tutors and 
tutees . 

The tutoring treatment occurred in special education 
resource classrooms and was similar to the treatment described by 
Russell and Ford (1983). However, the students with disabilities 
serv ®d as tutors of their disabled peers. Each session lasted 55 
minutes twice a week for 8 weeks and consisted of the following 
sequence: (a) word study, (b) oral reading of a selection, (c) 
discussion of the selection, (d) skills activities, and (e) 
record keeping activities. Thus, the tutoring treatment followed 
a sequence similar to the traditional DRA lesson (Harris & Sipay, 
1985) . Unfortunately, it could not be determined from the 
manuscript what reading instruction was like in the control 
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condition. Thus, it could not be assumed that control students 
received teacher-led instruction following a similar DRA format. 

The average effect size for the Lamport study was .44 on 
Stanford Diagnostic Reading Test ( SDRT) measures (Karlsen et al. , 
1977). Tutors significantly outperformed controls on the 
phonetic analysis subtest (F = 5.43,p =.03, ES = 1.04) and on the 
auditory vocabulary subtest (F = 5.60, p =.03, ES = .69). No 
other SDRT subtest scores were statistically significant. Even 
so, respectable effect sizes were obtained for the tutees' 
performance on the phonetic analysis (ES = .33) and comprehension 
(ES = .29) subtests, indicating that this particular treatment 
had favorable effects for both the tutee and tutor groups (see 
Table 4).. 

The results of the Lamport (1982) are similar to those 
reported by Russell and Ford (1983), which made use of a similar 
treatment. These two studies present evidence that the 
traditional DRA reading lesson sequence can be utilized 
effectively as a peer tutoring treatment. Additionally, this 
study provides evidence that students with disabilities can serve 
effectively as tutors for younger students with disabilities, 
even when the tutoring procedures are relatively complex. This 
finding lends support to the equivocal findings of Scruggs and 
Osguthorpe (1986) and provides evidence that students with 
disabilities can serve as tutors in resource rooms, even when the 
tutoring procedures are complex, an issue left unanswered by 
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Carlton et al. (1985) . It may be that the effects for the tutors 
with disabilities were better in this study than in the Scruggs 
and Osguthorpe (1986) study due to the nature of the treatment. 
The wider focus of the tutoring treatment of the Lamport study 
may have represented a better match to the needs of the tutor, 
while the Scruggs and Osguthorpe' s (1986) focus on decoding may 
not have been an appropriate match. 

The final two studies of this review (Simmons et al., 1990, 
1991) were conducted by a team of researchers at George Peabody 
College at Vanderbilt University of which the author was a 
member . These studies both examined treatments implemented in 
the mainstream, by mainstream teachers as part of efforts to 
modify mainstream reading instruction to accommodate the needs of 
students with mild disabilities. 

In Simmons et al. (1990), experimental teachers 
implemented an instructional model based on teacher effectiveness 
literature during their daily teacher-directed reading 
instruction. In half of these classrooms peer tutoring occurred 
3 days per week for 8 weeks as a supplement to the teacher- 
effectiveness model. Tutors were selected by the teachers from 
among higher performing students in the same general education 
classroom. 

The treatment consisted of two components: (a) fluency 
development based on repeated reading (O'Shea, Sindelar, & 

O'Shea, 1987; Samuels, 1987) and (b) comprehension development 
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utilizing paragraph restatement (Jenkins, Heliotis, Haynes, & 
Beck, 1987) . Tutoring occurred 3 times per week for 20 minutes 
each session. Unfortunately, teachers had little involvement 
with the tutoring treatment. Tutors and tutees were trained and 
supervised by research staff, and the tutoring sessions were 
conducted away from teachers (usually in the hall, outside the 
teachers' classrooms) while they worked with other students. 
Importantly, tutoring replaced independent seatwork time; thus, 
tutoring did not represent an addition to the overall 
instructional time allotted to reading instruction. Rather it 
represented only a different use of already allocated time. 

Results on the Comprehensive Reading Assessment Battery 
(CRAB) (Fuchs, Fuchs, & Hamlett , 1989) indicated that the 
tutoring group significantly outperformed both the teacher 
effectiveness treatment group and the no-treatment control group 
on the number of words read (F = 4.28, p < .05) and on 
comprehension questions answered correctly (F = 4.67, p < .05). 

On words read correctly, the effect size was .35 when the 
tutoring group was compared to the control group and .30 when the 
tutoring group was compared to the teacher-effectiveness 
treatment group. The effect size for comprehension was .44 for 
the control group comparison and .28 for the teacher- 
effectiveness group comparison. The peer-tutoring group also 
outperformed the control group on a story summarization measure 
(F = 3.76, p < .05, ES = .52) and a maze task (F = 3.49, p < .05, 
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ES = .77), and outperformed the teacher-effectiveness group on 
the reading comprehension subtest of the Stanford Achievement 
Test (Gardner, Rudman, Karlsen, & Mervin, 1982) (F = 3.21, p 
< .05, ES = .37). The overall average effect size of .35 
reflects both the teacher-led and the no-treatment control group 
comparisons and includes several nonsignificant comparisons (see 
Table 4) . It should be noted that the over all average effect 
size for peer tutoring compared to the control condition was .45. 
However, when compared to the teacher effectiveness treatment 
group, the effect size dropped to .24. 

The peer-tutoring treatment developed by Simmons et al. 
(1990) was modified and extended in the Simmons et al. (1991) 
study. Repeated reading and paragraph restatement were modified 
for use with entire classrooms (i.e., classwide). The repeated 
reading and paragraph restatement treatment (i.e., Peabody model) 
was compared to an already established classwide peer-tutoring 
model developed at the University of Kansas Juniper Garden's 
Children's Project (i.e., Kansas model). The Kansas model 
consisted of sustained, oral reading practice followed by tutor 
generated comprehension questions. 

Additionally, the role that the students with a disability 
played during the process was examined. In some classrooms, LD 
students served as tutees for half of each session and as tutors 
for half of each session. In other classrooms, LD students 
always served as tutees. Thus, there were four versions of 
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classwide peer tutoring compared in this study: (a) version 1 

representing the Kansas model with LD students serving both as 
tutees and tutors, (b) version 2 representing the Kansas model 
with LD students always serving as the tutee, (c) version 3 
representing the Peabody model with LD students serving both as 
tutee and tutor, and (d) version 4 representing the Peabody model 
with LD students serving a tutee only. Tutoring sessions were 
conducted 3 times per week, for approximately 35 minutes per 
session for 14 weeks. Each of the 4 treatments was similar in 
focus (i,.e., fluency and comprehension) and time requirements. 
However, in the static-role versions, LD students received more 
oral reading practice. Additionally, the tutoring treatments 
were compared to a teacher-led, no-treatment control. 

This study is distinctive because it compared four versions 
of peer tutoring and a control group. Additionally, this study 
independently tested the Kansas model, an established tutoring 
method. The Kansas model has been validated with low-achieving 
students and students with disabilities. However, studies 
examining the Kansas model were not included in this review 
because investigations with disabled students have used only 
single-subject design methods and group design studies did not 
provide data in which the disabled students could be examined 
separately, thus, these studies not meet inclusion criteria. 

As in Simmons et al. (1990), the Comprehensive Reading 
Assessment Battery (CRAB) (Fuchs et al., 1989) was used to assess 
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reading achievement in this study. The reported results included 
LD as well as average achieving students and low-achieving 
students. The findings indicated that all four peer-tutoring 
treatments significantly outperformed the control group on words 
read correctly (F = 3.26, p < .05). On comprehension questions 
answered correctly, only the reciprocal Peabody version (version 
3) reliably exceeded controls. There were no reliable difference 
between tutoring groups and the control group on any other 
measures. Additionally, no tutoring treatment reliably 
outperformed any other treatment on any CRAB measure. 

Effect sizes were calculated from reanalyzed data to include 
only the LD students. The effect size trends look different from 
the tests' of statistical significance based on all subjects. As 
can be seen from Tables 3 and 4 , role reciprocity appeared to be 
an important factor in the effect sizes. The two reciprocal 
versions (i.e., versions 1 and 3) yielded significantly greater 
effect sizes than the two static role versions (i.e., version 2 
and 4) . The average effect sizes from the two reciprocal 
treatments were not significantly different from each other 
(Kansas - reciprocal ES =. 76, Peabody - reciprocal ES = .65). 
Thus, superiority between these two treatments with LD students 
can not be inferred based on their effect sizes. However, 
statistical significance was evidenced between the average effect 
sizes of the two static role versions (Kansas - static role ES = 
-.07, Peabody - static role ES = .25) (P < .05). Thus, it can be 
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inferred that given the static tutee role, the Peabody version is 
superior with LD students. 

Based on these findings, it appears that LD students do 
benefit from classwide applications of peer tutoring and that 
this benefit is greater when they serve as both tutors and 
tutees. It is not clear why reciprocity of role makes a 
difference. In actuality, students who always served as tutees 
were afforded more supervised reading practice. It can be 
speculated that reciprocal versions allowed for modeling of 
fluent reading and comprehension, or that this formulation may 
increase students' investment in the process. 

Discussion 

The results of this review indicate that peer tutoring in 
reading with students with disabilities can be effective. In 
general, students with disabilities who participated in peer- 
tutoring reading interventions made greater reading achievement 
gains than control students who experienced typical teacher- 
directed reading instruction without researcher intervention. 

The effect sizes generated were generally educationally relevant 
and significantly different from zero. However, caution is 
necessary when interpreting the results. While peer tutoring in 
reading was generally effective, certain formulations resulted 
in impressive gains, while others evidenced only negligible 
results. Thus, it must be recognized that the effectiveness of 
peer tutoring in reading is dependent on the actual tutoring 
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treatment and the needs of the learner. 

Interestingly, peer tutoring in reading was not found to be 
superior to teacher-direct instruction when teachers implemented 
a researcher driven intervention (i.e., McCracken, 1979; Simmons 
et al., 1990; Sindelar, 1982). However, peer tutoring was found 
to be more effective than the traditional DRA reading lesson 
format (Harris & Sipay, 1985) typically followed by teachers in 
group instruction, even when the peer tutoring procedures 
followed the same basic format (Russell & Ford, 1983) . 

Unfortunately, none of the studies compared peer tutoring to 
other empirically validated methods such as cooperative learning 
(Stevens, Madden, Slavin, & Famish, 1987) or Direct Instruction 
(Becker,. 1984). Thus, as pointed out by Scruggs and Osguthorpe 
(1985) it remains unclear whether peer tutoring interventions 
with students with disabilities are equally or more effective 
than other validated interventions. 

It is important to keep in mind that peer tutoring in 
reading represents only one of many interventions which probably 
deserve a place in the repertoire of both special education and 
general education teachers. It would be foolish to think that 
peer tutoring could or should represent students' total reading 
program. What is clear from the present review is that peer 
tutoring in reading with students with disabilities can promote 
significant reading growth as compared to typical reading 
instruction occurring in most special education and general 
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education classrooms. As such it represents one promising 
methodology for improving the current state of reading 
instruction. 

Consistency with Previous Reviews 

Like the present review, previous reviews have concluded 
that students with disabilities usually evidence greater academic 
gain as a result of peer tutoring than they do from typical 
instruction (Cook et al., 1985-86; Osguthorpe & Scruggs, 1986; 
Scruggs et al. , 1985; Scruggs & Richter, 1985). However, the 
findings of this best-evidence synthesis are somewhat more 
conservative than previous reviews. The present findings 
probably reflect a more accurate estimate of the true effect of 
peer tutoring in reading with students with disabilities since 
only methodologically adequate studies which focused on reading 
were included. Other reviews have made conclusions about peer 
tutoring in general based on studies from a variety of academic 
areas and have included studies of questionable technical merit. 
Given that both Cook et al. (1985-86) and Cohen et al. (1982) 
found the effects of peer tutoring in reading to be weaker than 
for other academic areas, it seems a mistake to generalize 
aggregated findings as if they were applicable to all academics. 
Additionally, previous reviews have discussed peer tutoring as if 
it were one intervention. However, many variations and 
formulations exist. As with most interventions, the efficacy of 
peer tutoring seems to depend on the actual tutoring treatment 
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and the needs of the students. 

Comparison to previous meta-analvses . Cook et al. (1985-86) 
presents the only meta-analysis in the literature to examine the 
effects of peer tutoring with students with disabilities. The 
Cook et al. (1985-86) review focused on the average effects for 
peer tutoring across academic areas. However, as an adjunct, 
average effect sizes by individual academic areas were 
calculated. 

The overall average effect size calculated from the 11 
studies included in the present review (ES =.36) represents a 
somewhat more reserved, yet consistent, estimate of the strength 
of peer tutoring in reading with students with disabilities. The 
Cook et al. (1985-86) meta-analysis reported an average effect 
size of .49 for peer tutoring on disabled tutees and .30 on 
disabled tutors in reading. Interestingly, the trend of these 
effect sizes for tutor/tutee role are opposite to the effect 
sizes found in the present review (ES tutee = 30; ES tutor 
= . 42) . 

The Cook et al. (1985-86) meta-analysis included many 
studies which were excluded from the present review (i.e., Caspo, 
1976; Lombardo, 1975; Melberg, 1981) . These excluded studies 
reported very favorable tutee results. Additionally, the present 
best-evidence synthesis included several more recent studies not 
included by Cook et al. (i.e., Russell & Ford, 1983; Simmons et 
al., 1990, 1991). In all, the two reviews shared only the 
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Carlton (1981) (i.e., Carlton et al., 1985), Lamport (1982), and 

Top (1984) (i.e.. Top & Osguthorpe, 1987) studies. Given that 

the pool of effect sizes for tutee and tutor effects were so 
different, it is clear how disparity between the findings of the 
two reviews occurred. 

Interestingly, the findings of this best evidence synthesis 
and the Cook et al. (1985-86) meta-analysis yielded higher 
average effects sizes for peer tutoring in reading with disabled 
populations than the Cohen et al. (1982) meta-analysis with 
normally achieving populations. The average effect size for peer 
tutoring in reading reported by Cohen et al. (1982) was only .21. 
As theorized by Gerber and Kauffman (1981), it may be that peer 
tutoring has greater benefits for students with learning problems 
than for normally achieving students. One can speculate why peer 
tutoring appears to have stronger effects low-performing students 
and students with disabilities. However, given the evidence that 
students with disabilities are not afforded as many opportunities 
to practice reading as their higher performing counterparts 
(Allington, 1984; Hall et al., 1982) it may be that increasing 
opportunities to respond for these students allows them to "catch 
up" somewhat. Additionally, it is likely that normally achieving 
students have attained a level of automaticity , not yet achieved 
by students with disabilities; thus, as automaticity is achieved, 
gains are evidenced. Since the higher performing students have 
already achieved a high level of proficiency, achievement growth, 
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as traditionally indexed, is less evident. Of course this 
remains speculative. 

Peer Tutoring Characteristics 

This best-evidence synthesis yielded average effect sizes 
that were extremely consistent across various study dimensions 
(see Table 2) . Given this consistency, one might conclude that 
different formulations of peer tutoring are equally effective. 
However, the consistency of average effect sizes on different 
tutoring dimensions did not necessarily characterize the specific 
treatments. For example, based on aggregated data, one might 
conclude that serving in the role of tutor was more powerful for 
students with disabilities than other roles, but that serving as 
the tutee or in a reciprocal role were essentially equal. 

However, Simmons et al. (1991) demonstrated that for two 
different classwide peer tutoring treatments, the effects were 
significantly stronger when the students with disabilities served 
in a reciprocal role rather than as only tutees. 

Two factors did reliably result in differences in the effect 
size obtained: a) comparison group and b) the interaction of 
setting and student role. When peer tutoring in reading was 
compared to a teacher-directed research intervention, the average 
effect size was negligible; however, when compared to a no- 
treatment control group in which teachers presented reading in 
their typical manner, the peer tutoring group outperformed their 
counterparts by nearly half a standard deviation. 
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Moreover, the interaction of the setting and the roie that 
the disabied student played during tutoring made a reliable 
difference, in every instance in which: a) tutoring occurred in 
general education settings and b) the students with disabilities 
were tutors at least part of the tine, significant results and 

strong effect sizes were achieved (Siemens et al., 1991 ; , Top * 
Osguthorpe, 1985, 1987 ,. Thus , it Bay be that> , t least 

reading, students are more likely to sake significant achievement 

gams when they are paired with general education students and 

when they are allowed to particinai-* 

participate m the role of tutor at 

least part of the time. 

Other factors determining the effectiveness of particular 
peer tutoring treatments appear to be specific to the individual 
treatment. For instance, the Beginning Reading (Harrison 1982) 
treatment was utilized in four studies. !„ two of these studies, 
the effects were negligible (Scruggs 8 Osguthorpe 1986 ) , while in 
the other two the effects were substantial (Top 8 Osguthorpe, 

1985, 1987). The factor which seems to account for this 
difference was the type of students who were paired together. 

When disabled students were paired with other disabled students, 
as in Scruggs and Osguthorpe (1986), the effects of the Beginning 
Beafling treatment were negligible. However, when disabled 
students were paired as tutors of younger, normally achieving 
students, the results with the same treatment were quite 
impressive. However, concluding that disabled students need to 
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be paired with nondisabled students for peer tutoring to be 
effective would be erroneous. Both Carlton et al. (1985) and 
Lamport (1982) achieved significant results and strong effect 
sizes with disabled students tutoring other disabled peers. 

Based on the aggregated effect sizes, one might conclude 
that peer tutoring conducted in special education settings are 
less effective than tutoring treatments occurring in general 
education settings. Again, this appears to be a treatment 
specific phenomena. Carlton et al. (1985), Lamport (1982) and 
Russell and Ford (1983) all achieved impressive results in 
special education classrooms. Additionally, it must be 
remembered that the types of students who are found in special 
education classrooms are likely to more difficult to evidence 
achievement gains with, since they probably represent a lower- 
functioning group than students who have been mainstreamed. Thus, 
it would be expected for treatments to look less powerful in 
special education settings. However, evidence does indicate 
that, if the treatment is strong, impressive achievement gains 
can be achieved in special education settings. 

Another treatment specific phenomena was evidenced in 
Simmons et al. (1991). In this study, widely different results 
on similar treatments were achieved by varying the role of the 
disabled learner. When the students with disabilities were 
allowed to be the tutor for part of the time, sound reading gains 
are achieved, but when the disabled students served only as the 
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tutee, these gains were not evidenced. However, several other 
treatments achieved strong effects even when the student with a 
disability served only as a tutee (i.e., Russell & Ford, 1983; 
Simmons et al., 1990). Furthermore, in the static role versions, 
the two treatments achieved different results, even though both 
treatments were conducted classwide, occurred in the mainstream, 
had a multiple focus and provided for similar amounts of reading 
practice. 

Thus, while it does appear that trends exist, it seems 
reasonable to conclude that tutoring treatments need to be 
assessed individually. Specific treatments such as the 
reciprocal, classwide treatments presented by Simmons et al. 
(1991), and the treatments based on the traditional DRA (Lamport, 
1982; Russell & Ford, 1983) appear to be powerful, while others 
appear to have less strength. Of course this is an area that 
needs further research. The results of this review lead to the 
conclusion that one cannot assume that peer tutoring, in and of 
itself, will effect positive growth. Treatments must be 
carefully planned, trained and assessed. 

Unanswered Questions . Many questions about peer tutoring in 
reading with students with disabilities remain unanswered and 
future research is necessary. Only future research will be able 
to sort out the following issues: 

1) . It not known how long daily sessions of peer tutoring 
should be, how often they should occur in a week, as 
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well as how many weeks of the school year peer tutoring 
needs to be in effect for optimal growth. 

2) . Likewise, it is unknown which tutoring interventions 
provide the most power. However, in choosing or 
designing a peer tutoring intervention, it does seem 
likely that treatments which develop automaticity and 
also address comprehension are likely to promote better 
reading growth. 

3. It is not known if peer tutoring is most effective 
used as a supplement to teacher-directed instruction, 
or if its use as an instructional replacement is most 
beneficial. However, evidence exists that even when 
tutoring totally replaces teacher-directed instruction, 
peer tutoring can still produces superior results 
(Russell & Ford, 1983) . 

4. Each of the studies which met inclusion criteria 
presented highly structured tutoring procedures in which 
the students received intensive training. No 
generalizations can be made about less structured and 
less trained procedures. Thus, it is not known how 
much structure is necessary for a peer tutoring 
treatment to be effective. 

6. It is not known what level of complexity produces the 
greatest gains. For instance, Carlton et al. (1985) 
achieved impressive results with a very simple sight- 
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word treatment. However, other low-complexity 
treatments did not exhibit the same effects. Positive 
results occurred more frequently with more complex 
tutoring procedures (Lamport, 1982; Russell & Ford, 
1983; Simmons et al., 1990,1991). 

5) . Perhaps more importantly, it is not known how peer 
tutoring in reading with students with disabilities 
compares to other empirically strong methodologies 
or if other interventions are enhanced by the addition 
of peer tutoring component. 

Conclusion 

The purpose of this review was to synthesize the literature 
on peer tutoring in order to determine its efficacy on the 
reading achievement of students with disabilities. Results 
indicated that the effectiveness of peer tutoring in reading with 
students with disabilities is not an "all or nothing 
proposition." Its effectiveness is dependent on the specific 
tutoring treatment and the needs of the students. 

The results of this best-evidence synthesis lead to several 
interesting conclusions. First, it appears that peer tutoring in 
reading with students with disabilities is generally more 
effective than the reading instruction students with disabilities 
typically experience. Of course, this finding is not surprising 
giving the current state of reading instruction. It is likely 
that an important reason why peer tutoring promotes greater 
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reading growth is that it provides a structure in which students ' 
opportunities to respond and become fluent on various reading 
skills is increased substantially. Moreover, it allows students 
to be carefully monitored and to receive immediate feedback and 
reinforcement on their reading performance. 

Second, it may be that peer tutoring is more effective with 
disabled populations than with normally achieving populations. 

Of course, this is a question that needs to be examined 
empirically, but it does make sense that it would promote greater 
gain for students who are in need of greater opportunities to 
respond (Greenwood et al., 1984). Assuming that peer tutoring is 
more effective with disabled or low-achieving students, then it 
represents a useful methodology for narrowing the gap between 
normally achieving students and students with disabilities. 

Third students with disabilities can effectively serve as 
tutors for their disabled and nondisabled peers when that 
tutoring procedures are highly structured and well trained. 

Fourth, and relatedly, peers can provide instruction as well 
as teachers. This appears to be true for both disabled and 
nondisabled students. It is worth noting that no control group 
out-performed any tutoring group. Since this review included 
unpublished studies, the likelihood of finding a "no-effects" 
study was increased. Thus, it can be concluded that peer 
tutoring will not cause detrimental effects, even if it does not 
promote greater gain. This finding is important because it 
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indicates that teachers can use peers as proxies for adult 
instruction without worrying that tutoring will have detrimental 
effects. Essentially, peers can be used to increase the options 
available to teachers for meeting the individual needs and 
increasing the academic engaged time of their students. 

Fifth, assuming that peer tutoring in reading with students 
identified a disabled is not more effective than carefully 
designed and implemented teacher-directed instruction, it does 
appear to be more effective than having students off-task, 
waiting for their teachers, or completing busy work, as is 
typically observed in reading classes (Haynes & Jenkins, 1986; 
O'Sullivan et al., 1990; Simmons et al., 1990). 

Sixth, specific formulations of peer tutoring in reading 
seem to hold great promise for aiding with mainstreaming efforts 
while simultaneously increasing the reading achievement of 
students with disabilities. Two formulations which produced 
significant gains in mainstream settings were cross-age tutoring 
in which the disabled student served as the tutor for younger, 
normally achieving students and classwide peer tutoring in which 
mainstreamed disabled students participated in tutoring 
activities simultaneously with all other students in a general 
education classroom. The classwide application seems to hold the 
greatest potential because: a) it provides mainstream teachers 
with a structure that is highly feasible to implement since it 
does not require the coordination of multiple classes and 
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schedules, b) facilitates differentiated instruction since 
reading text and tutoring procedures can be individualized for 
specific students within the group, and c) enhances disabled 
students' ability to perform adequately in the mainstream by 
providing an environment which is highly structured, carefully 
monitored, highly reinforcing, and provides necessary 
opportunities to practice reading. 

While much remains to be learned about peer tutoring in 
reading with students with disabilities, this best-evidence 
synthesis indicates that it can be a methodology of great power 
and utility. As such, it represents one promising intervention 
for the improving reading achievement of students with 
disabilities. 
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Appendix A 

Studies Which Did Not Meet Inclusion Criteria 



Study 

Azcoitia (1983) 

Brown (1971) 

Caspo (1976) 

Elliot (1990) 

Eiserman (1988) 
Epstein (1978) 

Greenwood et al., 
(1990) 

Jenkins et al. (1974) 

Jenkins et al. 

(in press) 

Lazerson (1980) 



Reason fs) Excluded 



a) Nested design with only 1 classroom in 
each cell. 

b) Data for students with handicaps could 
not be analyzed separately. 

Data for students with handicaps could 
not be analyzed separately. 

No control group 

a) Data for students with handicaps could 
not be analyzed separately. 

b) Utilized single subject methodology as 
primary data source. 

c) dependent measures directly linked to 
the treatment. 

No control group for handicapped 
population. 

a) No evidence of initial equivalence or 
adjustment for non-equivalence of 
groups at pretest. 

b) Dependent measures directly linked to 
treatment. 

Data for students with handicaps could 
not be analyzed separately. 

a) Study duration less than six weeks. 

b) Utilized single subject design 
methodology . 

a) Nested design with only l school in 
each cell. 

b) Schools were not randomly selected. 

c) Multiple interventions in reading 
occurred simultaneously. 

a) Dependent measures used to assess 
reading growth not specified. Unable 
to determine if dependent measures were 
linked to the treatment. 

b) Treatment implemented less than 6 
weeks . 
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Lombardo (1975) 


Posttest only design. Unable to 
determine initial equivalence of 
groups . 


Lue (1981) 


a) Dependent measures linked to treatment. 

b) Dependent measures not academic. 


Maher (1982) 


a) Dependent measures directly linked to 
tutoring treatment. 

b) Unable to determine if groups were 
initially equivalent and adjustments 
are presented 


Maher (1986) 


a) Dependent measures directly linked to 
tutoring treatment. 

b) No control group. 


Melberg (1981) 


a) Data for students with disabilities 
could not be analyzed separately. 

b) Only l subject had a labeled 
disability . 


Shisler et al. (1986) 


Nested design with only one teacher in 
each group. 


Slavin (1980) 


Data for students with disabilities 
could not be analyzed separately. 


Strother (1984) 


Data for students with disabilities 
could not be analyzed separately. 



Willis et al. (1972) 



No control group. 
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Appendix B 

Form used to code studies. 
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Cl tat ion : 




Setting: 



Mainstream 



Special Education 



School Based Study? 

Y©S No 



Experimental Design: 



Teacher N • 



Each group (Specify by group) 



Reading: Yes No 

Type: 

Experimental groups > 1 



N - 

Handicapped N 



Type(s) of Handicap & N 



Treatments Compared: 



Yes No 



Control 

Group 



Yes No 



Type qJ_ Tjii&rins 
Classwide individuals 
Cross-age Same age 
Expert Reciprocal 



Tutor Tutee 
Both 



Si ni£lm£j 
Structured 
Nonstructured 



Random 

Assignment Yes No 
of controls 



Random 

Assignment Yes No 
of experimental 



How many types of tutoring compared? 


(Specify) 


1 

! 

i 

i 

1 

1 


Evidence of initial Yfeg No ** n0 " ^ ow con t r °jl®d? i 

equivalence: 

i 


Study Duration Times per week 

(Week!) 


Time per day j 

i 

i 


Reinforcement: None Competitive 


Cooperative 


Individualistic 


Dependent Measures: 






Was treatment keyed to measures? Yes 


No 




Findings: Significance: p 

SuMmA£h&j 


Effect Size 
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Table 1 

Coding Scheme and Intercoder Reliability Based on 10 Studies 



Characteristic Intercoder Reliability 

School-Based Study 100% 

Yes 

No 

Experimental Design of study 100% 

Pre/Post Randomly Assigned 
Pre/Post Matched Groups 
Pre/Post Nested - Randomly Assigned 
Pre/Post Nested - Nonrandom 
posttest only 
no comparison group 



Number of Teachers in Each Comparison Group 100% 

Presence of Control Group 100% 

Yes 
No 

Random Assignment of Groups 

Control 10 o% 

Experimental 90% 

Type of Subject Disability 90% 



LD 

BD 

MR 

Combination 

Number of Subjects with disabilities 100% 



Type of Reading Taught During Tutoring 100% 

Phonics 
Sight word 
fluency 
Comprehension 

Multiple Focus (Comprehension & Decoding) 

(This category was collapsed into decoding 
or multiple focus) 
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Tutoring Setting 80% 

mainstream 
special education 

(If both tutee and tutor were disabled 
location was coded special education) 



Type of Tutoring 

Classwide or Individual Pairs 100% 

Cross-age or peer 90% 

Expert or Reciprocal 100% 

Role of the Students with Disabilities 100% 

Tutor 
Tutee 
Reciprocal 

Structure of Treatment 100% 

Structured 
Unstructured 

Type of Reinforcement System 100% 



None Discussed 
Competitive 
Cooperative 
Individualistic 



Study Duration 100% 

Time Per Week Tutoring Occurred 100% 

Daily Time of Tutoring Sessions 100% 

Proximity of Dependent Measures to Treatment 

Directly Linked 100% 

Close match or Dissimilar 86% 



Over All Agreement 



97.8% 
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Table 2 

Average Effect Sizes for Specific Study Characteristics 



Characteristic Average Unbiased 



Effect Size 



Overall +.36 

- Compared to another treatment . 14 

- Compared to teacher-led control +.40 

Setting 

- Special Education Classroom +.27 

- General Education Classroom +.42 

Role of Student with Disability 

- Tutee +.30 

- Tutor +.42 

- Reciprocal +.34 

Tutor or Reciprocal Role and Setting 

- Special Education +.27 

- General Education +.45 

Age Arrangement 

- Cross-age +.38 

- Peer +.32 

Classroom Arrangement 

- Classwide +.35 

- individual +.36 

Reading Activity 

- Decoding +.35 

- Multiple Focus +.37 

Tutor Academic Level 

- Expert +.36 

- Similar to Tutee +.34 



+ Overall Effect Size significantly different from zero. 
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Table 4 

Unbiased Effects Sizes for Individual Dependent Measures and 
Formulas Employed 



Study Dependent Formula Unbiased 

Measure Effect Size a 



Carlton 




Gates-MacGinitie 






et al. 




- Vocabulary - Tutee 


Final Status 


. 38 


1985 




- Comprehension - Tutee 


i 


.42 






- Vocabulary - Tutor 


Gain Score 


.33 






- Comprehension - Tutor 


i 


. 38 


Lamport 




Stanford Diagnostic Reading Test 






1982 




- Auditory Vocabulary - Tutor 


F Statistic 


. 14 






- Comprehension - Tutor 


i 


.22 






- Phonic Analysis - Tutor 


ANCOVA 


1.04 






- Auditory Vocabulary - Tutee 


i 


. 69 






- Comprehension - Tutee 


F Statistic 


.29 






- Phonic Analysis- Tutee 


i 


.33 


McCracken 


Slosson Oral Reading Test 






1979 




- Word Recognition 


t statistic 


. 11 






- Comprehension 


i 


.05 


Russell 


& 


Peabody Individual Achievement Test 




Ford 




- Reading Recognition 


Final Status 


. 52 


1983 




- Comprehension 


i 


1.00 


Scruggs 


& 


Harrison Criterion Decoding Test 






Osguthorpe 


- Decoding - Tutee 


Gain Score 


.25 


1986 #1 




- Sight Word -Tutee 


i 


. 12 






- Overall Word Recognition - Tutee 


. 30 






- Decoding - Tutor 




-.04 






- Sight Word -Tutor 




-.16 






- Overall Word Recognition - Tutor 


. 00 






Woodcock Johnson Psycho-educational 


Battery 








- Word Recognition - Tutee 




. 14 






- Word Attack - Tutee 




.20 






- Passage Comprehension - Tutee 




. 15 






- Word Recognition - Tutor 




-.11 






- Word Attack - Tutor 




. 22 






- Passage Comprehension - Tutor 




.29 
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Study 



Dependent 

Measure 



Formula Unbiased 
Effect Size 



Scruggs & 
Osguthorpe 
1986 #2 



Harrison Criterion Decoding Test 

- Decoding Gains Score 

- Sight Word i 

- Overall Decoding 

Woodcock- Johnson Psycho-educational Battery 

- Word Recognition 

- Word Attack 

- Comprehension 



.52 
. 37 
.51 

-.01 
. 18 
-.16 



Simmons 
et al. 
in review 



Comprehensive Reading Assessment Battery 
(Compared to Control) 

- Words Read Correctly ANCOVA .35 

- Comprehension i .44 

- Maze Correct .77 

- Retell Matches .52 

(Compared to Teacher Effectiveness Treatment) 

- Words Read Correctly .30 

- Comprehension .28 

- Maze Correct .25 

- Retell Matches -.02 

Stanford Reading Achievement 

- Compared to Control .20 

- Compared to Teacher Effectiveness Treatment .37 



Simmons Comprehension Reading Assessment Battery 

et al. Version 1 (Kansas Model - Reciprocal) 

1991 - Words Read Correctly ANCOVA .79 

- Comprehension i . 66 

- Maze Correct . 53 

- Retell Matches 1.08 

Version 2 (Kansas Model - Static Role) 

- Words Read Correctly -.14 

- Comprehension -.21 

- Maze Correct -.25 

- Retell Matches .31 

Version 3 (Peabody Model - Reciprocal) 

- Words Read Correctly .41 

- Comprehension . 66 

- Maze Correct .93 

- Retell Matches .62 

Version 4 (Peabody Model - Static Role) 

- Words Read Correctly .32 

- Comprehension . 13 

- Maze Correct .45 

- Retell Matches .09 
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Study 



Dependent 

Measure 



Formula Unbiased 

Effect Size 



Sindelar 


Nonstandardized Measure of Reading 


Rate 




1982 


- Word Recognition Group 


ANCOVA 


. 13 




- Oral Reading Group 


1 


-.04 




- Hypothesis/Testing Group 




. 13 


Top & 


Woodcock-Johnson Psycho-educational Battery 




Osguthorpe 


BD Subjects 






(1985) 


- Word Attack 


£ Statistic 


. 76 




- Passage Comprehension 


1 


.87 




- Total Reading 
LD Subjects 




.70 




- Word Attack 




.61 




- Passage Comprehension 




. 52 




- Total Reading 
All Subjects 




.98 




- Word Recognition 




. 32 




- Word Attack 




.68 




- Passage Comprehension 




.62 


Top & 


Woodcock-Johnson Psycho-educational 


. Battery 




Osguthorpe 


- Word Recognition 


F Statistic 


.03 


1987 


- Word Attack 


1 


.95 




- Passage Comprehension 




.41 




- Total Reading 




. 57 



a Effect size is positive unless otherwise denoted. 
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u.s. department of education 

Office of Educational Research and Improvement 

EDUCATIONAL RESOURCES INFORMATION 
✓ CENTER (ERIC) 

IQ This document has been reproduced as 
received from the person or organization 
originating it. 

□ Minor changes have been made to 
improve reproduction quality. 



Teacher: 

Date: 



Target Student: 



• Points of view or opinions stated in this 
document do not necessarily represent 
official OERI position or policy. 



Time Instruction Began: 



End Time: 



Reading Instructional Time Use 



Curricular Materials: 



Teacher- 

Directed 

Instruction 


Oral Reading 


Silent 

Reading 


Independent 

Seatwork 


Waiting 


- 










T»Ul 


Tbtal 


IbUl 


Total 


Total 















TEACHER EFFECTIVENESS RATING FORM 



Observer; Date: 

Teacher: Lesson Content: 

Observation Time: Beginning: End: 

Lesson Objective: 

Time Allocated for Lesson: # of Students In Group: 



TINE MANAGEICNT 

1. The amount of time allocated for group reading instruction was: 

a. more than 40 minutes 

b. 30-40 minutes' 

__ c. 30 minutes 

d. less than 30 minutes 



2. The proportion of allocated time actually spent in reading 
Instruction was: 

___ a. 80% or more of time allocated (2) 

_____ b. 60-79% of time allocated (1) 

c. Less than 60% (0) 



3. The proportion of the allocated time spent in teacher- directed 
Instruction was: 

___ a. 75% > of time allocated (2) 

___ b. 50-75% of time allocated (1) 

c. Less than 50% of time allocated (0) 

Time Management Sunary Score: /4 (Includes #2 and #3 only) 

BEFORE INSTRUCTION TEACHING BEHAVIOR 



Revl ew/Reteachl ng 

4. This teacher reviews/reteaches preskills and/or prior learning 
before Introducing a new ski 11. 

a. Yes (1) 

b. No (0) 



Review Summary Score: 



/I 
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DURING INSTRUCTION TEACHING BEHAVIOR 

Fraalng 

5. This teacher specifies the objective of the lesson. 

a. Yes (1) 

b. No (0) 

6. This teacher states the relevance of the to-be- learned skill. 

a. Yes (1) 

b. No (0) 

Fraalng Suaaary Score: /2 



Skills Presentation 

7. When presenting a skill, the teacher models: 

_____ a. Multiple examples (2) 

_____ b. A few examples (1) 
c. No examples (0) 



8. This teacher presents information in small steps. 

_____ a. Almost always (2) 

b. Sometimes (1) 

___^ c. Hardly ever (0) 



9. This teacher maintains a brisk pace during instruction. 

a. Almost always (2) 

b. Sometimes (1) 

c. Hardly ever 



10. When presenting new information, the teacher checks for student 
understandl ng. 

a. Frequently (2) 

b. Sometimes (1) 

c. Hardly ever (0) 

Skills Presentation Suaeary Score: /8 
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Guided Practice Teacher Behaviors 

11. When requesting a student response, the teacher allows sufficient 
think time. 

a. Almost always (2) 

b. Sometimes (1) 

c. Hardly ever (0) 



12. When checking for understanding, this teacher provides 
low performl ng students: 

a. Multiple opportunities to respond (2) 

b. A few opportunities to respond (1) 

c. Almost no opportunity to respond (0) 



13. When requesting responses, the teacher uses: 

(50% or more of the time) 

Mixture of group and Individual responses (1) 

b. Primarily Individual responses (0) 



Guided Practice Summary Score: /5 

Correction/Feedback Behaviors 



14. When students respond Incorrectly, the teacher: 

—— a. Provides corrective feedback by presenting correct Information 
or cuing correct response through rules and prompts (2) 

b * Indicates answer Is Incorrect and provides no model (1) 

c. Restates the task (1) 

d* Goes to another child for correct answer (0) 

_ ___ e. Provides no correction (0) 

f. No corrections needed 



15. The teacher reinforces correct responses to tasks: 

a. Almost always (2) 

b. Sometimes (1) 

c. Hardly ever (0) 

Correction/Feedback Summary Score: /4 




INDEPENDENT PRACTICE/AFTER INSTRUCTION TEACHING BEHAVIORS 

16. Before Independent seatwork, this teacher: 

a. Introduces tasks and walks students through the first few 

examples (2) 

b. Reviews directions, asks students for questions, has students 

perform tasks (1) 

c. Assigns page numbers and asks students to perform tasks (0) 



17. During the first few minutes of Independent seatwork, 
the teacher: 

_____ a. Monitors (circulates If large group) students working 
Independently and provides feedback (2) 

b. Scans students working Independently (1) 

c. Falls to monitor group (0) 

d. No Independent practice observed 



18. During the remainder of Independent seatwork, the teacher: 

_____ a. Systematically monitors students working Independently (2) 
b. Occasionally monitors students working Independently (1) 
___ c. Falls to monitor students working Independently (0) 

___ d. No Independent practice observed 



19. At the end of teacher- dl rected Instruction, the teacher 
reviews new Information: 

a. Yes (1) 

b. No (0) 



Independent Practice/After Instruction Suaury Score: /7 



Summary Implementation Score: 

Time Management ( /4) + Review ( /l) + Framing ( /2) + 

Skills Presentation ( /8) + Guided Practice ( /5) + 

Correctl on/Feedback ( /4) + Independent Practice Preparation ( /7) 



Teacher Effectiveness Rating Form: Definition 

TIME MANAGEMENT 

1. Amount of time allocated for group reading instruction. 

Time actually allocated for instruction. Teacher may not use 
this time for reading. Key is that it is allocated in the 
schedule for reading instruction. 



2. The portion of allocated time spent in reading instruction: 

Portion of the allocated time that the student is engaged in 
activities directly related to reading instruction. Can include 
worksheets or independent work which is clearly part of reading 
instruction. Does not include time students spend working on 
other academics such as spelling or English. 



3 . The portion of allocated time spent in teacher-directed 
instruction. 

Portion of time that the teacher actively and directly teaches 
the target student (s) . This instruction can occur to the group 
or individually, but must include the target student (s) . 



BEFORE INSTRUCTION TEACHING BEHAVIOR 

4 . This teacher reviews/reteaches preskills and/or prior learning 
before introducing a new skills. 

The teacher reviews previously taught skills necessary for the 
present lesson. This may include teaching new vocabulary to be 
used in a new story, establishes students' prior knowledge about 
a topic to be read, etc. . . 



DURING INSTRUCTION TEACHING BEHAVIOR 



Framing 

5. Teacher specifies objective. 

Teacher directly tells the student the topic of what they are 
about to do. It can include a simple statement that of the next 
activity. It is not something that is "discovered" at some point 
during the lesson. If the observer is not clear what the 
objective is at the beginning of the lesson, the teacher does not 
get credit. Also, reading the title of a worksheet does not 
count as stating the objective. 
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6. Teacher states the relevance of the to-be-learned skill. 

Teacher tells the students why they are doing what they are 
doing. Activities have a clear purpose other than keeping the 
student busy. 



Skills Presentation 

7. When presenting a skill, the teacher models: 

Modeling means that the teacher show the skill (s) directly. Does 
not include explanation of how to do something. Includes direct 
demonstration only. Examples include: reading new words and 

using the new word in multiple sentences, sound blending new 
words, using a rule to find the main idea. 

a. multiple examples - teacher models more than two skills 
through out the lesson using multiple exemplars. 

b. A few examples - teacher models only one or two skills with 
only one or two examples. 

c. No models - teachers does not model skills. Uses explanation 
or student prompting instead. 



8. This teacher presents information in small steps. 

New information is broken down into small steps, interspersed by 
checks for understanding. Reading stories is broken down into 
small chunks as well. 

a. Almost always - all parts of the lesson are broken into small 
chunks 

b. Sometimes - parts of the lesson are broken down into small 
chinks 

c. Hardly ever - Teacher rarely breaks information down (ie, 
students read large amounts before checking understanding, new 
words are presented without review or checking for master, 

etc . . . j . 



9. Teacher maintains a brisk pace during instruction. 

Teacher presents information quickly, with little down time. 
Students are kept engaged. If students are off task a great 
deal, the teacher does not get credit for brisk pace. 

a. Almost always - all parts of the lesson flow smoothly with 
high rate of engagement and low rates of down time. 

b. Sometimes - parts of the lesson flow, while other do not. 

c. Hardly ever - lesson is slow with down time and high rate of 
off task behavior. 



10. When presenting new information the teacher checks for 
student understanding. 

Teacher frequently monitors students to make sure they are 
performing at high rates of proficiency. This would include 
listening to oral reading, asking comprehension questions, asking 
skill questions, ask the students to demonstrate a process of 
rule use. 

a. Frequently - During all parts of a lesson, students are 
frequently asked to perform skills for the teacher. 

b. Sometimes - During specific parts only of the lesson, the 
teacher requires the students to perform skills or the teacher 
asks to target student to perform skill (s) only a few time 
throughout the lesson. 

c. Hardly ever - Teacher doesn't really monitor the students 
acquisition of new learning. This occurs when the student is 
part of a group and is not checked directly, or if the student 
works independently on new information presented in worksheets 
otc ... 



GUIDED PRACTICE TEACHER BEHAVIORS 

When requesting a student response, the teacher allows sufficient 
think time. 

11. The teacher doesn't cut the student off by going to another 
student immediately. However, the teacher does not put the 
student on the spot after it is clear that the student doesn't 
know the information. She may use prompts to help the student. 

a. Almost always - think time is almost always appropriate. 

b. Sometimes - Teacher in unpredictable. Sometimes she does, 
sometimes she doesn't. 

c. Hardly ever - teacher either doesn't give student enough time 
or doesn't help student while sticking with him/her. 
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12. When checking for student understanding, this teacher 

provides low performing students: 

a. Multiple opportunities to respond - target student responds in 
some form about every 1 to 2 minutes. This does not include 
completing worksheets. Listening to others respond does not 
count. 

b. A few opportunities to respond - Target student demonstrates 
level of proficiency for the teacher at least once every 5 
minutes. If Student gets multiple chances during one segment and 
a few opportunities the rest of the lesson, the teacher would get 
this credit. 

c. Almost no opportunity - If student responds directly to the 
teacher less than 1 time in five minutes. Student may get one 
opportunity to read or answer a few questions or is working 
independently for the majority of the time. 



13. When requesting responses, the teacher uses: 

a. Mixture of group and individual responses - teacher uses 
unison responses when appropriate. 

b. Primarily individual 



CORRECTION/ FEEDBACK BEHAVIORS 



14. When students respond incorrectly, the teacher: 

a. Provides corrective feedback by presenting correct information 
or cueing response through rules and prompts. 

- teacher models directly the correct response or provides rule 
or prompt to help student arrive at correct answer. This is 
the primary correction procedure. 

b. Indicates answer is incorrect and provides no model. 

- Tells the student to try again without prompting, modeling 
or indicating rule. 

c. Restates the task: Asks the question in another way, but provides 

no model, rule, or prompt. 

d. Goes to another child. 

e. Provides to correction - may ask other children's opinion or 
drops questions. Child may be confused if answer was correct or 
incorrect. 

f. No corrections needed. 



15. The teacher reinforces correct responses to tasks. 

a. Almost always - Ratio of about 1 reinforcement for every 3 correct 
responses . 

b. Sometimes - teacher reinforces correct responses sporadically 
- less than 1 per 3 correct responses. 

c. Hardly ever - Teacher rarely reinforces responses. Less than 
twice during the lesson. 



INDEPENDENT PRACTICE 

16. Before independent seatwork: 

a. Introduces task and walks students through first few steps. 

- Teacher makes sure students are ready to complete tasks before 
requiring students to perform tasks independently. 

b. Reviews directions, asks students for questions, has students 
perform tasks. 

c. Assigns page numbers and asks students to perform tasks. 

- Teacher basically sets students on their own. 



17. During the first few minutes of independent seatwork: 

a. Monitors students working independently and provides feedback. 

- teacher really looks at students answers to make sure they are 
performing at high levels and helps when necessary. If see 
consistent error reteaches group. 

b. Scans students working independently. 

- Teacher watches the group working independently, but does not 
attend to actual student responses. 

c. Fails to monitor - teacher works with another group or attends 
to other tasks. 



18. During the remainder of independent seatwork, the teacher: 

a. Systematically monitors students working independently: Teacher 
circulates amongst the students, attending to student answers. 

b. Occasionally monitors: Teacher attends to students part of the 
time and other tasks or students part of the time. 

c. No independent practice observed. 
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19. At the end of the lesson, he teacher reviews new information. 

Teacher goes over important information covered during the lesson 
before the students leave. This may include reviewing a new concept, 
rule, procedure, vocabulary words, or story content. 



COMPREHENSIVE READING ASSESSMENT BATTERY 

(CRAB) 



DIRECTIONS 

Use the student’s test packet to determine (a) the order in which you should administer 
the retell and the maze measures and (b) what passage you should use for each 
measurement with each pupil. 

Follow the procedures specified in these directions exactly. It is very important that all 
students are administered the CRAB in the same fashion. 



Introduction 

1 . Rapport 

a. Before beginning testing, you must first establish rapport with each child. 

b. Take approximately 3 minutes to talk with the child about subjects relevant to 
him/her. Possible subjects might include: current school activities, favorite TV 
shows, favorite subject in school, comment on clothing, etc. 

c. Make sure the child is seated comfortably in the testing room and feels at ease 
with you before explaining the purpose of the test and before engaging in any test- 
related activities. 

2. Read the following as an introduction: 

Tm here today because I want to learn about your reading skills. I’m going 
to ask you to read some stories, to answer some questions, and to do some 
writing. It is very important that you try your best and that you work as hard 
as you can. Do you have any questions?" 



T 



Retell Directions 



1. Oral Reading Segment 

Have the student read orally from the appropriate passage (see attached form) for 3 
minutes, using the following procedure: 

a. Put a black and white copy of the passage in front of and facing the 
student. 

b. Place a blue and white copy of the passage in front of you. Make sure the 
teacher’s name, the student’s name, and the date are at the top of the blue and 
white copy. 

c. Say to the student: 

"I have a story I want you to read out loud. After reading it, I will ask you to 
retell the story in writing, in your own words or in the author’s words. After 
you retell the story, I will ask you some questions about what you have read. 
You will have 3 minutes to read the story to me. Please read carefully. Any 
questions? Now, read the title out loud to me." 

d. Have the student read the title of the story out loud. Do not assist in decoding. 
Do not time reading of the title or help with any words. After the student has read 
the title, say: 

"Now, start the story. Begin. 11 

Trigger the stopwatch. 

e. Mark oral reading errors on your blue copy of the text with slashes. Insertions, 
omissions, mispronunciations, and substitutions are errors. The omissions of 
endings (ed, $, and jog) are errors. Self-corrections are not errors. Do not code 
type of reading errors. 

f. Do not correct any reading errors or help to decode. If the student asks for the 
meaning of a word or asks you what a word is, say: 

"Please continue reading, and do the best you can by yourself." 

If he perseverates on a word for 3 seconds, say, "Go on." 

g. At the end of 3 minutes , say, "Stop." 

Mark the last word by putting a double slash after it. If the student finishes the passage 
in less than 3 minutes, write the total time for reading at the end of the passage. 
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2. Ret§!LSeflQ3SQi Make sure that the teacher’s 

3 Say . w Anin i want vou to write down 

■Hera Is a piece ot pape J' Jigging* Write wtiat the story Is ab0Ut . Y ° U 

b - its— S prompt him by spying: 

® ^r^coK^ponse before proceeding to me next 
prompt.) 

00 ^^sTno^nse before proceeding to the next 
prompt.) 

« ' D ° ( rw“o^ds a TnTrCnse before proceeding to me next 
prompt.) 

0V) n^respon^e^fo^ term* Sngme retell.) 

. . _ f minutes or after the student has been prompted 
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3. Comprehension Question Segment 



Ask the student the 10 comprehension questions associated with the passage the student 
has just read and retold. 

a. Say to the student: 

"Now I have some questions to ask you about the story, which I want you to 
answer. Listen carefully to each question. I will read each question only one time. 
If you do not know the answer to a question, you may say that you don’t know. 
Try your best. Any questions? 

b. Read each question, and write the student’s response to each question on the 
form. If, at any point, the student has made five consecutive, obviously wrong 
responses, stop asking the questions. 

c. Put the teacher’s name, the student’s name, and the date at the top of the 
question sheet. 



4. Paper Work 

Attach the oral reading sample, the retell, and the comprehension question sheet. Make 
sure these are identified with the pupil’s and the teacher’s names, as well as the date. 



MAZE PROCEDURE 



1. Maze Segment 

a. Say: 

"The story you are going to read has some places where you need to choose 
the correct word. You will read the story, and whenever you come to three 
words that are in parentheses and underlined, you will choose the word that 
belongs in the story. Before we begin, we will do some examples." 

Give the student the Maze Practice Activity. Then say: 

"The story begins, "Jane had to take piano lessons. Her mom and dad made 
her go. Jane from/did/soda not like playing the piano." Which one of the 
three underlined words (from . ^Jid, or soda) belongs in the sentence? The 
correct word Is did .' 1 

(Check the student’s paper.) 

Say: 

"Now let’s try the next sentence In the story. You read the sentence to 
yourself, and circle the word that fits in the story." 

Monitor the students’ work. Provide feedback/correction. Provide as much 
assistance/instruction as necessary to try to teach the task to the child. Continue 
the practice activity until the student has completed two blanks correctly or has 
finished the sample activity. 

Then, place the appropriate (see child’s test packet) maze passage in front 
of and facing the pupil. Say: 

"Now you are going to do the same thing by yourself. Whenever you come 
to three words that are In parentheses and are underlined, circle the word 
that belongs In the sentence. Choose a word even if you’re not sure of the 
answer. At the end of 2 minutes, I will tell you to stop working. Remember 
to do the best you can. Any questions? 

b. Have the student read the title of the story. Do not assist in decoding. 

Then, say: 

"Start." 

Trigger the stopwatch. 
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After 3Q seconds- say: 

best work you can. 

c. If the pupil asks for help, do not provide any. Say: 

„ , ha answer on your own. Do the best you can by 
•Try to figure out the answer on yuu 

yourself." 

d. At the end of 2jDinytes, say, "Stop." 

Make sure the paper is identfied wrth the student’s and teacher’s names, 
as well as with the date. 

e . „ me student finishes in less than 2 minutes, record the time elapsed at the en 
of the passage. 

2 nrai Reading S egment 

conduct an ora, reading sample - a clean, comp, eta copy o, the passage on whic 
the student just completed the maze. 

a . Put a black and white copy of the passage in front of and facing the 
student. 

b ' Ss^rnfme^ 

white copy. 

c. Say to the student: 

. * After vou read the story* I will 
"I want you to read this story o °|J you will have 3 minutes to read the 
askyou Y some questions ™ Cs? Now, read the title out 

story to me. Please read carefully. Any m 

loud to me." 

d S"m"ngo, the 2 2 any wofds.^me^erThS raid 
the title, say: 

"Now, start the story. Begin. 

Trigger the stopwatch. 
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e. Mark oral reading errors on your blue copy of the text with slashes. Insertions, 
omissions, mispronunciations, and substitutions are errors. The omissions of 
endings (ed, 5, and jog) are errors. Self-corrections are not errors. Do not code 
type of reading errors. 

f. Do not correct any reading errors or help to decode. If the student asks or the 
meaning of a word or asks you what a word is, say: 

"Please continue reading, and do the best you can by yourself." 

If he perseverates on a word for 3 seconds, say, "Go on." 

g. At the end of 3 minutes, say, "Stop." 

Turn off the stopwatch. Mark the last word by putting a double slash after it. If the 
student finishes the passage in less than 3 minutes, write the total time for reading 
at the end of the passage. 



3. Comprehension Question Segment 

Conduct the comprehension questions activity on the passage the student just mazed 
and read. 

a. Say to the student: 

"Now I have some questions to ask you about the story, which I want you to 
answer. Listen carefully to each question. I will read each question only one 
time. If you do not know the answer to a question, you may say that you 
don’t know. Try your best. Any questions?" 

b. Read each question and write the student’s response to each question on the 
form. If, at any point, the student has made five consecutive , obviously wrong 
responses, stop asking the questions. 

c. Put the teacher’s name, the student’s name, and the date at the top of the 
question sheet. 



4. Paper Work 

Attach the maze, the oral reading sample, and the comprehension question sheet. Make 
sure that all the papers are labeled with teacher’s and student’s names, as well as the 
date. 



Date 



A 

THE KETTLE THAT WOULD NOT WALK 

One day a man was going to the market His wife sakj to him, 
•Husband, we need a new iron kettle for the fireplace. Would you 
please buy one?” 

So the man bought a kettle at the market It began to get 
dark. He took it on his arm and started for home. But the kettle 

was very heavy. His arm grew tired of carrying it So he set it 
down. 

While he was resting, he saw that the kettle had three legs. 

He scolded It and said, "What a pity I did not see those legs before! 
Here you have three legs. I have only two. Yet I have been 
carrying you. Well, you will take me the rest of the way.' 

Then he got inside the kettle. He said, 'Now, go on. I am all 
ready to be taken home.' But the kettle stood still on its three 
legs. It would not move. 

'Ah!' said the man. "You are a stubborn little kettle, aren’t 
you? You want me to keep on carrying you, I guess. But I will 
not. I will teN you the way. You can stay where you are or you 
can follow me.' 

So the man told the kettle the way to his house. Then the 
man went on his way. Soon he reached home. His wife asked him 
where the kettle was. 'Oh, it will be along soon,' he replied. She 
did not understand his answer. 

He told her, The kettle I bought has three legs. It was more 
able to walk here from the market than I am. I only have two legs. 
When I saw its legs, I put it down on the ground right away. I told 
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it to walk the rest of the way by itself. I wasn’t about to carry 
that kettle any farther. * 

Do not worry, dear wife,' said the man, "I told it the way. It 
will be along soon.' "Where did you leave it?' asked the worried 
wife. "At the bridge,' he replied. 

She was not as sure as he was that the kettle woufd come. So 
she went off to get it She brought it home. The man said, 'I am 
glad you have brought it home safely, wife. I was thinking it might 
have walked back to the market if l had left it alone much longer.' 
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A 



THE KETTLE THAT WOULD NOT WALK 

One day a man was going to the market. His wife said to him, 
"Husband, (on/we/say) need a new iron kettle for ( the/cat/me! 
fireplace. Would you please buy one?" 

(!i/. So /D man bought a kettle at ( tick/saw/the ) market. It 
began to get dark. ( At/He/For) took it on his arm and started 
( see/mat/for) home. But the kettle was very ( kite/come/heaw ). His 
arm grew tired of carrying (see/it/or ). So he set it down. 

While (in/top/he) was resting, he saw that the ( kettle/catch/ 
fight) had three legs. He scolded it ( tip/and/cap) said, “What a pity 
I did (for/each/not) see those legs before! Here you 
(nose/mold/have) three legs. I have only two. (Toy /Yet/ List) I 

have been carrying you. Well, ( you/mat/too ) will take me the rest 
of ( the/slip/maul ) way." 

Then he got inside the ( sister/orange/kettle ). He said, "Now, 
go on. l ( am/of/tip) all ready to be taken home." ( Slow/Act/Bu t) 
the kettle stood still on its ( three/touch /force ! legs. It would not 
move. 

"Ah!" ( tick/ said/tall ) the man. "You are a stubborn ( little/ 
track/piece) kettle, aren’t you? You want me ( or/at/to ) keep on 
carrying you, I guess. (Too/Fix/But ) I will not. I will tell 

(you/for/pie) the way. You can stay where ( you/list/on ) are or you 
can follow me." 

(Cut/So/Top) the man told the kettle the ( for/one/way ) to his 
house. Then the man (team/most/went ) on his way. Soon he 
reached ( home/all/seek) . His wife asked him where the 
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( locust/kettle/ invent) was. "Oh, it will be along (more/tall/soon) ." 
he replied. She did not understand ( his/top /see) answer. 

He told her, 'The kettle ( as/l/or ) bought has three legs. It 
was ( mast/fort/more ) able to walk here from the 
(market/little/talker ) than I am. I only have (see/test/two) legs. 
When I saw its legs, ( on/as/I) put it down on the ground 
(fender/seeker/right) away. I told it to walk ( the/mat/in ) rest of 

the way by itself. ( I/To/Not) wasn’t about to carry that kettle 
( mall/any/toe ) farther." 

Do not worry, dear wife," ( said/form/under ) the man, "I told it 
the (for/way/mi_x). It will be along soon." "Where (tick/said/did ) 

you leave it? asked the worried (wife/more/east). "At the bridge," 
he replied. 

She ( sip/for/ was ) not as sure as he was ( team/that/call) the 
kettle would come. So she ( touch/form/went ) off to get it. She 
brought (for/it/not ) home. The man said, "I am ( glad/for/more ) you 
have brought it home safely, ( teak/cut/wife) , I was thinking it 
might have (flags/walked/mother ) back to the market if I 
( had/met/so ) left it alone much longer." 
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Student 



Date Examiner 





THE KETTLE THAT WOULD NOT WALK 


(A) 


1 . 


What did the wife want her husband to buy at the market? 


2. 


Why did the man have to set the kettle down? 




3. 


What did the man see while he was resting? 




4. 


What did the man want the kettle to do? 




5. 


Why did the man think the kettle should carry him? 


6. 


What did the kettle do when the man got inside? 




7. 


What did the man tell the kettle before he went 


on his way? 


8. 


What did the man tell his wife? 




9. 


Where did the man leave the kettle? 




10. 


Why did the wife go to the bridge? 







Teacher 



B 

THE FATHER, HIS SON, AND THEIR DONKEY 

A father and his son were taking their donkey to town to sell 
him at the marketplace. They had not gone very far when they met 
a group of pretty maidens who were coming back from the town. 

The young girls were talking and laughing. Then one of them 
cried out, ’Look there. Did you ever see such fools? They are 
walking along side the donkey when they could be riding if 

When the father heard this, he told his son to get upon the 
donkey. The father continued to stroll along merrily. They traveled 

a little further down the road. Soon they came upon a group of old 
men talking. 

There, said one of them, "That proves what I was saying. No 
respect is shown to old age in these days. Do you see that lazy 
young boy riding the donkey? His father has to walk. You should 
get down and let your father ridel" 

So the son got down from the donkey. The father took his 
place. They had not gone far when they came upon a group of 
women and children. 

"Why, you lazy old fellow! You should be ashamed," cried 
several women at once. "How can you ride upon the beast? That 
poor little boy can hardly keep up with you." So the good-natured 
father pulled his son up behind him. 

By now they had almost reached the town. "Tell me friend," 
said a townsman. "Do you own that donkey?" "Why yes," said the 
father. "Well, I don’t think so," said the townsman. "You overwork 
him. You two are strong. You are better able to carry the poor 
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beast than he is to carry you." 



•Anything to please you sir,- said the father. "We will try.- 
So he and his son got down from the donkey. They tied the 
animal’s legs together. They took a pole. They tried to carry him 
on their shoulders over a bridge that led to the marketplace. 

This was such an odd sight that crowds of people gathered 
around to see it They laughed at it 

TT» donkey did not like to be tied up. He kicked so wildly 
that he broke the rope. He tumbled off the pole into the water. 
Then he ran away into the woods. 

With this, the lather and his son hung down their heads. They 
made their way home again. They learned that by tiying to please 
everybody, they had pleased nobody. They lost the donkey too. 
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B 



THE FATHER, HIS SON, ANO THEIR DONKEY 

A father and his son ware taking their donkay to town to sell 

him at the marketplace. They had not gone very far (when/mate/ 

tSSfiJ) they met a group of pretty maidens (gee^who^toj were coming 
back from the town. 

( O^See/The) young girls were talking and laughing. 
(go pk/Then/Sllp ) one of them cried out. 'Look fojtch/farm/ttw' 

DW you evw see such tods? ©a/ModZRo^ are wdking along 
side the donkey (tonce/when/mrrh) they could be riding it’ 

Wh *° falh#r h8a, d this, he told his (tor/the/aant to 

fle» upon the donkey. The (jather/dose^rt continued to stroll 
along merrily. They traveled (of/cat/a) little further down the road 
Soon (tojd/ mey/loa d) cam. upon a group of old loak/men/s^t 

TT>ere.- said on. of them. - (Umb/Roast/Than proves what l 
was saying. No respect (a&tor) shown to old age in these 
(tjpfl ock/daysj . Do you see that lazy youn g ( new/kev/bovi riding 

th * ^ ^ esto) walk. You should get down 

' and (^/fort/so) your father ridel" 

So (he son (ba^gog down from the donkey. The fattwr 
^ SaSSffla) Ptoce. They had net gone (me/so/farl when 
•nay came nxm a group (fey/son/oQ women and children. 

’ Why ' you lazy fiS/taa/ojd) fellowl You should be ashamed • 

°d»d sevdal (women/even/p^) at once. 'How can you ride ’ 

(S22S ^ 22 ^) ^ ™ PC- H> boy toick/enr.^ 

ba«ly Keep up with you.' So (the^by/atej good-natured father 
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pulled his son up (yeHow/friend/behind) him. 

By now they had almost reached (see/the/more) town. Tell me 



Wend,' said a townsman. *( Do/ls/At) you own that donkey?" "Why 
yes," (form/meet/said) the father. "Wen, I don’t think (so/boy / 
f2D," said the townsman. "You overwork him. ( If/Can /You) two are 
strong. You are better ( able/form/teak) to carry the poor beast 
than fldt/or/he) is to carry you." 

"Anything to (please /token /«gflf) you sir," said the father. "We 
( f o r/wiH/make) try. So he and his son f tea/tan/oot) down from the 
donkey. They tied (thg/for/ia) animars legs together. They took a 
(s ore/taach/poie) . They tried to carry him on ( their /book/fBQ 
shoulders over a bridge that led (tea/trv/to) the marketplace. 

This was such an ( more/odd /lech sight that crowds of people 
gathered (around/spiM/pieaset to see it They laughed at ( yi/K/so ). 

The donkey did not like to ( no/be/in) tied up. He kicked so 
wW*y (jjgw/pop/that) he broke the rope. He tumbled (off/sort/pick) 
the pole into the water. ( Post/Glass /Then ) he ran away into the 
woods. 

(With/Post/Call) this, the father and his son ( most /hung /here) 
down their heads. They made their (met/wav/sort ) home again. 

They learned that by (sktty/former/tryinq) to please everybody, 
they had pleased ( nobodv/toward/dean ). They lost the donkey too. 
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Teacher 



Student 

Date Examiner 

THE FATHER, HIS SON, AND THEIR DONKEY (B) 

1. Where were the father and son taking the donkey? 

2. What were they going to do with the donkey? 

3. Why did the girls think the father and son were foolish? 

4. What did the father do after hearing the girls? 

5. Who did the old men think should be riding the donkey? 

6. What did the father do after hearing the old men? 

7. Why did the townsman think they did not own the donkey? 

8. How did the father and son try to carry the donkey? 

9. What did the people do when the father, son, and donkey came into 
the marketplace? 

10. What did the donkey do after he was tied up? 
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A TEST OF SKILL 



Once there lived a chief who had three sons. They all were 
fine, strong young men. They were very smart too. But often their 
father wondered which of the sons was the most clever. 

One day his advisors gathered for a meeting. The chief looked 
around at the group of wise men. He asked them to help him 
decide who was the most clever of his three sons. 

Come over to this oak tree,’ he said to his advisors. ’Have 
my three sons brought there right away.’ After a few moments the 
three young men came. Each son had a horse. 

My sons, said the chief, *1 want each of you to get on your 
horse. I want each of you to show your skill to all of my advisors. 
You may do what you please. But when you reach this oak tree, 

you must do a trick. The trick will show us how strong and clever 
you are.’ 

The three sons got on their horses. They rode to the end of a 

long path leading to the oak tree. They got ready to show their 
strength. 

Galloping fast, the first son rode right to the oak tree. He 
moved neither to the right nor left. He held his spear high. He 
threw It into the trunk with such force that it made a big hole. 

Then to everyone’s surprise, the first son jumped after the 
spear. He leaped through the hole, horse and all. He made a 
perfect landing on the other side. 

The people watching shouted their approval with loud cheers. 
"Surely," they said, "no one could do better than that." 
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Then the second son came galloping right at the tree. He 
carried no sword. The people were afraid he might crash into the 
tree. But suddenly his horse rose in the air like an arrow. They 
flew right over the oak tree. 

The rider and horse landed unhurt on the other side. The 
crowd laughed with pleasure and surprise. 'Surely the third son will 

not be able to do better than this,' they said to each other. 

Everyone held their breath. 

The youngest son came riding toward the tree. As he reached 

it. he grabbed the branches in both hands. He dug his heels into 
his horse. He pulled the whole tree from the ground, roots and all. 

Then he rode up to his father. He was waving the tree and 
smiling. The crowd roared their applause tor the most d ever son. 
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A TEST OF SKILL 

Once there lived a chief who had three sons. They all w«« 
fine, strong young (too£nen^jof). They were very smart too. flu. 
t ptee/ttctcs/o ften) their father wondered which of the 
(sons/tokj/mine) was the most c lever. 

One day (ate^ks^for) advisors gathered for a meeting. The 
chief (tooked/piacefthend) around at the group of wtae 

(Bme/soid/men). He asked them to help him (dedde/veilow/rathart 
who was the most clever of ( hit/htyfor) three sons. 

Come over to this (cot/oak/sipt tree,’ he said to hie advisors. 
'(§SS^HS^t!SS) my three sons brought there (ffij/nght^mood) 

rr ^ a ^ rn. ( 2222Z525 !;Z! o !II!) yoooo rr^n cam. 

Each 800 had (so/it/a) horse. 

'My sons,' said the chief, -fl/Joc/Noy want each of you to get 
your home. < want ^ of (ses/^u^or) to show your 
SWB *° a* QSiSUS m ! advisors. You may do what ( you/see/toon 
Pl~se. But whan you reach this (*hjB/feel^oak) tree, you must do a 

qhe^SIck/Told) trick will show us how strong fp.ck/and/m ,,' 
cJaver you are.’ * 

TN,mfe<,SOns (gSZat/90,) on their horses. They rode to 
(**/£*£*> and of a long path leading Qs/for/to) m. ... m 
They got ready ( to/as/on) show their strength. 

Oaltoping fast, me (scgpe/first/staoe) son rode right to me oak 
^ 2 S^>. He moved nekher to the right ( nor/ate/mi ieft 
He held his spear high. (Has/He/At) mrew it into me trunk with 
(Sa /drag/bust) force mat it made a big (mis/orouh/h.,.' 
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Tien to everyone's surprise, the first (with/son/tha tt jumped 
after the speer. He leaped through ( sip/and/the ) hole, horse „r,n ,n 
He made (bj^to^a) perfect landing on the other side. 

( The^Talk/Rate) people watching shouted their approval with 
( air/loud/seat ) cheers. -Surety,- they said, 'no one f risk /m.,n 
do bettor than that* 

Then the (ramer/amount/seconh) son came galloping right at 
the (tree /level/wafc ). He carried no sword. The people 
( matt /were/halp ) afraid he might crash into the f ftve/stole/tm.' 

But suddenly his horse rose in ffite/have/sin air like an arrow. 

They llew ( drug/value/rioht) over the _ T 

f * t3 * r ^hat/and/hold) horse landed unhurt on the other 

( ctuse/tegal/side ). The crowd laughed with pleasure end surprise. 

( Amount/Surely/Dollar ) the third son wifi not be (able/sincs/alO to 

do better than thie,- they (Bpa/been/said) to each other. Everyone 
held their (yeilow/breqth/ioea»«i\ 

TTio youngest son came riding toward ( fall/shoe/the) tree. As 
ha reached ft, he grabbed (t he/cash/who) branches in both hands. 

H * 1309 (8a / rM »/hls) heels into his horse. He pulled ( were/the/air l 
whole tree from the ground, roots ( and/tat/on all. 

Then he rode up to (can/four/hisl lather. He was waving the 

*** ( gnt/and/p an) smiling. The crowd roared their applause 

(top/fund/for) the most clever son. 
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Teacher 



Examiner 



A TEST QF SKILL (C) 
1. How many sons did the chief have? 



2. 


What did the father wonder about his three sons? 


3. 


Where did the wise men tell the sons to come? 


4. 


What did the sons bring with them to the oak tree? 


tree? What dW ^ Chl6f tel1 his Sons t0 do when the * reach «l the oak 


6. 


What did the first son do after he made a hole In the tree? 


7. 


What did the second son do when he reached the tree? 


8. 


What did the crowd think after the second son had finished? 


9. 


What did the third son do to the tree? 


10. 


Which son was the most clever? 
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THE DRAGON'S TEARS 

Far away in a strange country there lived a dragon. The 

dragon’s home was in a deep mountain cave. His eyes shone out 
like headlights from the cave. 

Very often, the people living nearby would gather in the 

evening by the Are. Someone would say, -What a terrible dragon is 

IMng near usl' And another would agree, saying, 'Someone should 
kill him.* 

Whenever children were told about the dragon, they were , 
afraid. But there was one little boy who was never afraid. AD the, 
neighbors said, "Isn’t he a funny little boy?* > 

It was almost time for this funny little boy’s birthday. His 

mother asked him, "Whom would you like to invite to your birthday 

party?* Then that little boy said, "Mother, I would like to ask the 
dragon." 



His mother was very much surprised and asked, "Are you 
joking? No, said the little boy very seriously. "I mean what I 
say. I want to invite the dragon." 

Sure enough, on the day before his birthday, the little boy 
went quietly out of his house. He walked and he walked and he 
walked. He got to the mountain where the dragon lived. "Hello, 

Hello. Mr. Dragon," the little boy called down the valley in his 
loudest voice. 



"What’s the matter? Who s filing me?" roared the dragon. He 
c^rne out of his cave. 

Then the little boy Sad, tomorrow is my birthday. There will 
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be lots of good things to eat Please come to my party. I came aJI 
the way to invite you.* 

At first the dragon couldn’t believe his ears. He kept roaring 
at the boy. But the boy wasn’t afraid at all. He kept saying, 

"Please, Mr. Dragon, please come to my party.* Finally the dragon 
understood that the boy meant what he said. The boy was really 
asking him, a dragon, to his birthday party. 

Then the dragon stopped roaring and began to cry. "What a 
happy thing to happen to me,* the dragon sobbed. *1 never had a 
kind invitation from anyone before.* The dragon’s tears flowed and 
flowed until at last they became a river. 

Then the dragon said, 'Come, dimb on my back and I’ll give 

you a nde home.* The boy climbed bravely onto the back of the 

big dragon. Away the dragon went, swimming down the river of his 
own tears. 

But as he went, by some magic, his body changed its size and 
shape. And suddenly, what do you knowl The little boy was sailing 
bravely down the river toward home. He was the captain of a 
dragon-steamboat! 
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THE DRAGON'S TEARS 



Far away in a strange country there lived a dragon, 
dragon's home was in a ( sort/deep/latm mountain cave. 



shone out 



USCt/lika ) headlights from the cave. 



The 

His eyes 



Very often, ( t h g/to/has ) people living nearby would gather in 
GaaaAtia/uaD evening by the Are. Someone would (the Am, 

•Ww> e terrible dragon is IMno (nm/iha/^ Andanother 
would agree, saying, -Someone (yellow /ratrw./.p^ ^ Wm . 

Whenever children were told ( ebout/best/veari the dragon, they 

were afraid. But (accept/there/peg^ was one little boy who was 

(Sjgn/sport/never) afraid. All the neighbors said, -lsnt (ha/nn/tnnt 
a funny little boy?’ 



** Was (Bisase/almost /ctoth^a) time for this funny little boy’s 
bil1hd *y* (^ / For /Ten) mother asked him, 'Whom would you 
(da ftMe/llk e ) to invite to your birthday partyr (Tloht/Then/ 

Jads) that little boy said, -Mother, l (wouM/place/broket in,, 
the dragon.' 



HB ^B W k / m ff(t>e('mnther) was very much surprised and asked. 
•(V a/Cry/A re) you |okingr -No,- said the little (that/bov/forl very 

swtously- -I mean what I (cald/cook/seut l want to invite the 
dragon.' 

Spre/Come/Year) enough, on the day before his birthday, 
Qa p/the/sa y) little boy went quietly out of (lamp/cait/hi«t house. 

He walked and he walked (pne/and/seal he walked. He got to the 
Mountain (where/toox/come) the dragon lived. -Hello, Hello. Mr. 
(&rtv/Dranon/Pto^.) • the little boy called down the 




(vallev/apple/trim) in his loudest voice. 

■VVhat’s the (matter/vellaw/'»hi..p who's calling me?" roared 
the dragon. ( So/He/To ) came out of his cave. 

Then the little boy said, Tomorrow (do/out/is) my birthday. 
There will be lots (do/at/of) good things to eat Please come 
(srt/ tray/to) my party. I came all the ( cold/wav/like) to invite • 
At first the (dragon/soda/Hghri couldn't believe his ears. He 
kept roaring (do/be/at) the bov. But the boy wasn't 
(afr M/place/toward) at an. He kept saying. -Please. Mr. Oregon, 
(appear/please/ orange) come to my party.- Finally the 
(street /phone /dragon) understood that the boy meant what 
(s o/he/tog) said. The boy was really asking (him/pav/one) . a 
*■000, to his birthday party. 

( gtafce/Then/Prtce) the dragon stopped roaring and began 
(spo/to/ln) cry. ‘What a happy thing to (fellow/crash /happen! 
me,- the diagon sobbed. T (knock/never/bnnn had a kind invitation 
fro™ «Vone (bstere/abgt it /happen).- The dragon's tears flowed and 
towed Ossue/untll/hum at last they became a river. 

(Ho ld/Many /Then) the dragon said, -Come, climb on (so/mv/m 
back and I'll give you a (wM/most/ride) home. - The boy climbed 
bfave,y onto (the/red/pHel back of the big dragon. Away 

( more/new/the ) dragon went, swimming down the river (it/of/tip) his 

own tears. 

B* «a he (vvent/flood/crazy), by some magic, his body changed 
(now /of/its ) size and shape. And suddenly, what (do/not/in) you 
knowl The little boy was saling bravely ( index/down /talk! the river 
toward home. He was (asj^tip/the) captain of a dragon-steamboatl 
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